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CHAUCER AT SCHOOL 


T IS generally agreed that of the three known London schools of 

| Chaucer’s time St. Paul’s is the one he is most likely to have at- 

tended. It was the cathedral school; it was near his father’s house 

in Thames Street; it was obviously more important than the other 
two schools, of which little is recorded. 

Confirmation of this belief is found in two documents still attached 
as they were bound together in 1358, lying forgotten in the great 
presses at St. Paul’s (A 67/46), almost as fresh as the day they were 
written. One is the will of William de Ravenstone, almoner and 
schoolmaster of the Almonry School; the other, a detailed inventory 
of his bequests to the School and the boys. It includes a list, of books: 
84 mentioned by title in 43 or 44 volumes, 18 merely counted, and 
“alijs’’ unnumbered. The interesting fact is that this list of books 
parallels to an extraordinary degree the hypothetical list of those 
which Chaucer, from internal evidence, seems to have read in his 
youth. In particular, it is rich in classical and post-classical writers: 
Avianus, Theodulus, Maximian, Claudian, Lucan, Juvenal (two 
copies), Persius (two copies), Statius (Book xii of the Thebaid and a 
work unnamed but almost certainly the Achilleid), Horace (Satires 
and Ars poetica), Virgil (Georgics), and ‘“Ouidium Methamorphoseos’”’— 
Chaucer’s “‘owne book.” 

Besides this high proportion of Latin authors,! the library, in its 


bearing on Chaucer’s early education, is interesting in other ways. 


1At Winchester, e.g., in 1426, the classics seem to have been represented by a single 
work, Virgil's Aeneid (Leach, Hist. of Winch. Coll., p. 162), and among the 26 books given 
by William of Wykeham in 1404 was no classic at all. The second catalogue of Merton 
College (ca. 1360) lists among classics only Seneca and Boethius. It is possible, of course, 
that there were others of which the catalogue is lost. 
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1. The books were used. Among the other bequests was ‘‘a chest 
in the boys’ room for keeping their books in.” This reads as if the 
books were intended for the boys themselves. 

2. Of more than a dozen of the works listed there were duplicates. 
Of Alexander de Villa Dei there were six copies and a gloss, and there 
were only eight boys in the School. 

3. Some of the books could be borrowed after the boys had left 
school. A provision in the will of William de Tolleshunt, an earlier 
almoner and schoolmaster (d. 1328), reads: 

Lego eciam libros artis dialectice, de quibus Johannes de Stanground habet 
veteres logicas et nouas, cum libris naturalium et alios libellos artis ejusdem, 
quod hujusmodi libri accomodentur pueris aptis ad scolatizandum cum ab 
elemosinaria recesserint; ita tamen sub ydonea caucione restituendi, ne 














alienentur.! 






This means that a boy interested in reading, as young Chaucer cer- 
tainly was, could have drawn books from the library after he had left 
the School. 

4. The books given by Ravenstone by no means constituted the 
entire library of the Almonry; Tolleshunt in 1328 had left to the 
School his books, which must have included between twenty and 
thirty, or more. As the list shows, these were mainly works of gram- 
mar, logic, natural history, medicine, and law. 






















1. Hugocionem meliorem et 

2. Priscianum majorem et minorem in uno volumine ligatum, et 

3. Ysodorum ethemologiarum, et 

4. omnes libros meos gramaticales preterquam illos quos habet Radulphus 


clericus meus, et - : 

5. omnes quaternos sermonum de Festo Sanctorum Innocencium, quos tem- ‘ 

pore meo solebant Episcopi Puerorum pronunciare, ad remanendum in P 

‘ Elemosinaria predicta imperpetuum, ad usum fructum puerorum in eadem ; 
degencium, ita quod nullatenus accommodentur extra, aut alienentur .... 

6. libros artis dialectice . . . . veteres logicas et novas, cum? f 

7. libris naturalium et alios libellos artis ejusdem ... . t 

8. libros eciam fisicales quos habeo plures de medicinis, et eciam b 

9. libros juris civilis, viz., Instituta, Codicem, Digestum Vetus, et Autentica, f 

ac alia scripta legalia, lego ad usum puerorum modo et forma suprascriptis.* E 

1 It occurs in the Almoner’s Roll of John de Stanground, ca. 1345, of which two copies 3] 

are known: St. John’s (Camb.) 272 and Harl. 1080. Published by A. F. Leach from the in 


Harley MS in Archaeologia, LXII, Part I, 220 f. 
2 Quoted in full above, as is No. 7. 3 Ed. Leach, op. cit. 
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The phrase ad usum puerorum is explicit and significant. It suggests 
that Ravenstone in leaving the boys a chest in which to keep “their 
books” was following a tradition that the books in the School were 
really to be used by the boys. 

Of this list, Nos. 3, 5, 8, and 9 are certainly not in Ravenstone’s 
list; No. 1= Ravenstone’s No. 4, but the book was extremely common 
and the word meliorem implies that Tolleshunt himself had more than 
one copy; No. 6=Ravenstone’s No. 2, but again it was a common 
textbook; No. 2=Ravenstone’s No. 36, but there must have been 
many copies of the two parts of Priscian bound in one volume. While 
it is possible that a few of Tolleshunt’s books might have come into 
Ravenstone’s library, on the whole the two collections were distinct 
and of very different character. In the earlier, Chaucer might have 
found much to stimulate his undoubted interest in science and 
medicine; in the latter, the greater part of his classical knowledge. 

There is, of course, no external evidence that he went to the 
Almonry School. It is possible, though again there is no evidence, that 
the boys of the Grammar School had access to the Almonry books. 
What is certain is that this library contained nearly everything that 
his poems show him to have read in youth, and that the twenty or 
more unnamed works might have included other books he is known 
to have read. Of the Roman poets listed below it is agreed that he 
made large use of Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Statius’ Thebaid, 
especially Book xii (in the Troilus), which ‘‘per se’’ was Ravenstone’s 
No. 43; also, that he knew something of Lucan, Juvenal, Claudian, 

and Persius;! it has been argued that he knew the Georgics? of Virgil 
and the Ars poetica of Horace.* In general, it is agreed that he knew 
something of most of the classics which these documents show to have 
been in the Almonry of St. Paul’s within three minutes’ walk of his 
father’s house. And where but at school could he have read most of 
them? At home he would scarcely have found anything but service- 
books and perhaps a copy of the statutes; at court, he would have 
found a few French romances and perhaps copies of Machaut and of 
Froissart, little else. Whether or not he himself was ever a “litel 

1 Of these Koch (Eng. Stud., LVII [1923], 8 ff.) admits only Claudian as certain; but 
Shannon (Chaucer and the Roman Poets, cf. Index), accepts them ail, with some hesitation 
in the case of Juvenal. 


2 By Cook (Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XXIII, 1-21). 
3’ Cf. Shannon, op. cit., pp. 359 f., for a summary of the discussions, 
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clergeon,”' he must have had access to this or a very similar collection 
of books. Perhaps the Grammar School boys were allowed to use the 
Almonry books; or perhaps the Grammar School had a similar library. 
The only early reference to it, however, mentions only libros scolasti- 
cos.2 But Chaucer’s rhythm shows that he had an exquisite ear, and 
the many allusions to music in his works suggest considerable knowl- 
edge of music. Moreover, training in the St. Paul’s Choir School—if 
we could be sure he had it—might help to explain in part both his un- 
usual metrical flexibility and his obvious interest in metrical experi- 
ments. 

At present it is no more than a pleasing possibility which may never 
be proved. The only serious objection, however, to such a belief is 
that the Almonry was founded as a charitable institution. But long 
before Chaucer’s time it had changed its character. It would be a 
strange charity school in which the boys sat at mess tables within 
tapestried walls, eating their oatmeal porridge (the inventory shows 
vnum vas pro farina auenarum) out of pewter porringers with silver 
spoons. The fact seems to be that the boys, even in the thirteenth 
century, were chosen solely for good voices and general suitability for 
church service. This appears from regulations in the Almoner’s Roll: 

Habeat insuper continuo secum octo pueros ad Ecclesie ministerium 
ydoneos, quos per seipsum vel alium Magistrum in spectantibus ad minis- 
terium Ecclesie et litteratura ac bonis moribus diligenter faciat informari. 
. . . . Pro dictis vero pueris recipiendis vel alendis nichil recipiat ex pacto ab 
aliquibus exteris preter stipendia constituta, nec per favorem recipiat, nec re- 
tineat aliquos pueros nisi ydoneos ad Ecclesie ministerium supradicte.* 

That some of the boys were poor is doubtless to be inferred from 
Tolleshunt’s bequest of shoes to them, though hardly from his tip of 
a shilling apiece to the Senior boys and sixpence each to the Juniors.‘ 
Nor does Ravenstone’s annual tip of threepence each, which came out 
of his annual rent of six shillings and eightpence, mean that the 


1 Prioress’s Tale, 1. 51. In the Almoner’s Roll the boys are sometimes called ‘‘parvi 
clerici.”’ 

2? In Bishop Baldock’s statutes, confirmed 1305 (Archaeologia, LXII, Part I, 217). No 
classics are mentioned in the earliest catalogues of the Cathedral library. In 1458 there was 
a copy of Boethius’ De consolatione philosophiae, besides several works by Seneca, Cicero’s 
In rhetoricis, and Virgil's Bucolics (Dugdale, History of St. Paul's, ed. 1658, pp. 276 ff.). 
But whether these books were there a century earlier and, if so, whether they could have 
been used by the schoolboys, there is nothing to show. 

3 Loc. cit. 4 Ibid., p. 221. 
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choristers were charity boys. And his further provision that whatever 
remained was to be spent in “necessaries” for poor boys when they 
entered certainly seems to imply that not all were poor.'! 

The evidence, then, seems to show that for a boy with talent for 
music the St. Paul’s Almonry School offered a valuable sort of ‘‘exhibi- 
tion” by which he could get an education in other subjects also. Not 
only was he trained in letters and in manners in the Almonry itself, 
either by the almoner or by a master appointed by him, but as soon as 
he was old enough for the Grammar School across the Churchyard, 
he had certain of his lessons there. Stanground’s Roll shows this 
incidentally: ‘‘Quociens vero dicti pueri ad scolas vel spaciatum ire 
debent, pariter eant et redeant sub ducatu alicuius maturi hominis ad 
hoe per Elemosinarium assignati, ne puerili leuitate sparsim eva- 
gentur inhoneste.’” 

Further, Stanground says elsewhere that if the boys are not taught 
grammar (i.e., advanced grammar) by the almoner, the schoolmaster 
of St. Paul’s (i.e., of the Grammar School) claims five shillings a year 
for teaching them, although he ought to ask nothing, because, as the 
treasurer once alleged before the dean and chapter, ancient documents 
declare that he keeps the school for them.* Whether or not the five 
shillings was paid, the boys seem to have gone to the Grammar 
School for advanced study. In this fact, perhaps, lies some explana- 
tion of the types of books in the Almonry Library. 

Of the character of the Schoolmaster there are hints in the will and 
inventory. In a day of fine funerals and innumerable masses and 
gorgeous tombs, he was not greatly concerned about his body or his 
soul. He was to be buried ‘‘where God pleased.” He was apparently 
an old man‘ and had no kinsfolk alive; and he left all that he had to 

1 The rent would probably be equivalent to about forty-five dollars today. The annual 


tip for each chorister would be about a dollar and seventy-five cents each. If no more boys 
were added to the choir, the remainder for the ‘‘poor boys’’ would be about thirty dollars. 

2 Archaeologia, LXII, Part I, 217. The rules at Westminster School in the thirteenth 
century were more explicit: The boys were to march ‘‘non currendo, neque saltando, nec 
eciam garriendo, sed nec alicui inmundo homini animali aliquam molestiam inferendo; 
non arcum, non baculum, non lapillum in manu gestando, nec aliquid aliud tangendo per 
quod possit cuiquam noceri’’ (Robinson and James, Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey, 
p. 67). 

3 Loc. cit., p. 198. 

4 With Richard de Hakeneye, who had some connections with the Chaucer family, he 
had been a coexecutor as early as 1334-35 (St. Paul’s Muniments, A 6/7); and the bequest 
he mentions as from Roger de Frowyk was in 1328 (HMC, IX, Appendix, p. 46b). 
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the dean and chapter and to the School. His list of the furnishings of 
the Almonry suggests not merely comfort but a luxury comparable to 
that of the wealthier citizens of the time. How much this furniture 
was supplemented by articles there before Ravenstone’s time it is 
impossible to say. Such things he would, of course, not mention, as 
he would not have mentioned Tolleshunt’s books, which were un- 
doubtedly there. 

In the Aula there were summer tapestries with ‘‘figures” and winter 
tapestries “‘rayed”’ (simpler and less expensive because they would be 
injured by the smoke?). There were benches and bench covers, wider 
and narrower, and a chair (for the master?). There were mess tables 
and “forms” for the boys (like those in Eton and some other old 
schools still?). There were andirons and other implements for handling 
the great log fires, and the usual ewer and basin for hand-washing. 

In the Dispensa was kept the table equipment of tablecloths and 
sanaps (medieval napkins), towels, covered saltcellars of pewter, 
mazers, great pewter pots and tankards, two fine “‘pieces”’ of silver 
worth the equivalent of about ninety dollars today, and thirteen silver 
spoons worth the equivalent of about seventy dollars. Although the 
boys drank out of wooden mugs, there was a large amount of pewter, 
some of which was kept in the kitchen. Besides the great chargers and 
platters, there were no less than two dozen pewter porringers, a dozen 
plates, and other dishes. 

In the Camera was listed only bedding, both too much and too little 
for the Master’s bed only, and too little for the boys’ beds. The ex- 
planation may be double: that the Master had used also bedding left 
by his predecessors, which he naturally would not list among his pos- 
sessions, and that the boys, as in boarding-schools of the time, had 
to furnish their own bedding. But the allusion to the chest for books 
in Camera puerorum seems to mean that they had a chamber or 
dormitory of their own. 

In the Coquina there were utensils which show that elaborate meals 
could have been prepared. There were chopping-bowls and mortars 
for grinding spices, pots for boiling, gridirons for broiling, and spits 
for roasting. There was even a handmill which, if they did not care 
to use it, said the Schoolmaster, they could sell for five marks (about 
ninety pounds today). 
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Ravenstone, then, was not merely a bibliophile but a lover of the 
good things of this world. Although he was a perpetual chaplain, very 
few service-books are listed in his library and no works of theology. 
There was not even a Bible, although there was a pair of new con- 
cordances on the Bible and a collection of Bible stories allegorized. 
Good he may have been, but he was not narrowly pious; he was a cul- 
tured man of the world. A very human schoolmaster—witness that 
annual tip to the boys, which was to go on forever! And, as the addi- 
tion of a clause to his will has fortunately shown, he was a man keenly 
interested in maintaining a high level of teaching. For, he says in ef- 
fect, if at any future time the boys are not as well taught in manners 
and in knowledge as they have been in the past, the schoolmaster, if 
it can be shown to be plainly his fault, shall pay a heavy fine to the old 
and new works at the cathedral. By this provision he may have estab- 
lished a kind of school inspection. 

The will is written in a delicately beautiful, fine hand, with scrupu- 
lous care for capitals and punctuation. The inventory, which is in a 
different hand, smaller and not beautiful, Ravenstone describes as 
Indentura quam scribi fect. So it seems possible that he wrote the will 
with his own hand. 

The documents follow. Where the meaning of the contractions is 
unmistakable, they are expanded without italicization, but where 
there is any possible doubt, the contracted forms are left with an 
apostrophe (’). As the Schoolmaster seems to have had a theory of 
punctuation and capitalization, both are represented as they stand in 
the will: 


In dei nomine Amen. Sextodecimo die Mensis Iulij. Anno domini Mil- 
lesimo. CCC™°. Quinquagesimo octauo, Regni vero Regis Edwardi tercij post 
conquestum Tricesimo secundo. Ego Willelmus de Raueneston’ Capellanus 
perpetuus in ecclesia Sancti Pauli London’ nuper Elemosinarius eiusdem 
ecclesie condo testamentum meum hoe modo. In primis lego animam meam 
deo redemptori nostro domino Ihesu Christo, et corpus meum vbi deo placu- 
erit inhumandum. Item lego Decano et Capitulo dicte ecclesie in puram et 
perpetuam elemosinam ad vsum elemosinarie dicte ecclesie totum tenemen- 
tum meum quod habeo in parochia Sancti Botulphi extra Aldresgate in 
suburbio London’. Item lego dictis Decano et Capitulo in eandem elemo- 
sinam omnia tenementa mea que habeo in Ciuitate London’ in parochijs 
Sancti Nicholai de Coldabbeie, et Sancte Marie Magdalene in Oldefisshstret’ 
London’. Item lego predictis Decano et Capitulo in predictam elemosinam 
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sex solidos et octo denarios argenti annui et quieti redditus exeuntis de 
quodam tenemento in Paternosterrowe London’ predict’ vocato le Stonhous 
in parochia Sancti Michaelis ad bladum quod dominus Johannes de Ware 
capellanus and ego habuimus de dono et feoffamento executorum Rogeri 
ffrowyk’ virtute testamenti eiusdem Rogeri, In quibus quiden [sic] sex solidis 
et octo denarijs annui et quieti redditus predictus dominus Johannes quicquid 
iuris et clamij habuit, aut habere potuit michi heredibus et assignatis meis 
relaxauit et pro perpetuo quietumclamauit, Habenda et tenenda omnia dicta 
tenementa cum suis pertinencijs vniuersis, necnon dictos sex solidos et octo 
denarios annui et quieti redditus ad dictum vsum dumtaxat prefatis Decano 
et Capitulo integre, libere, quiete, bene et in pace imperpetuum de Capitali- 
bus dominis feodorum illorum per seruicia inde debita et de iure consueta. Ita 
videlicet quod de redditibus et prouentibus quibuscumque tenementorum 
omnium predictorum, seu de alijs prouentibus cum dictis tenementis si fieri 
poterit melius prouidendis sustententur duo pueri si fieri poterit, vel saltim 
vnus puer supra numerum coristarum in dicta elemosinaria prehabitum ad 
augmentum cultus diuini. et ad honorem Sancti Pauli predicti pro animabus 
dominorum Ricardi ffaueresham Nicholai Housbonde Minorum canonicorum 
ecclesie supradicte, Willelmi de Rameseya, et omnium benefactorum dicte 
Elemosinarie ac omnium fidelium defunctorum. De predictis vero sex solidis 
et octo denarijs, Elemosinarius predicte ecclesie distribuet sextodecimo 
Kalend’ Septembr’ singulis annis cuilibet puero in predicta ecclesia loco 
choriste ministranti tres denarios pro anima Ricardi Crullyng’. Residui vero 
denarij dictorum sex solidorum et octo denariorum in necessarijs puerorum 
pauperum in primo ingressu suo in elemosinaria predicta fideliter et integre 
expendentur pro anima dicti Rogeri. Item lego predicte elemosinarie imperpe- 
tuum implementum omnia et singula bona in quadam Indentura quam scribi 
feci contenta singulis Elemosinarijs dicte ecclesie in primo aduentu suo in 
elemosinariam predictam successiue per precessores suos vel alios eorum 
nomine liberanda. Cuius quidem Indenture; vna pars penes Elemosinarium 
sub sigillo dominorum Decani et Capituli ecclesie supradicte. altera vero 
presenti testamento annexa sub sigillo meo penes predictos Decanum et 
Capitulum remanebit. Item volo et lego quod residuum omnium bonorum 
meorum pro anima mea et animabus parentum et benefactorum meorum ac 
omnium fidelium defunctorum secundum voluntatem et disposicionem execu- 
torum meorum, prout melius viderint expedire; solutis tamen prius debitis 
meis, fideliter expendantur. Et ad huius testamenti mei execucionem fideliter 
faciendam hos constituo executores meos Camerarium et Sacristam ecclesie 
Sancti Pauli supradicte dominos Johannem de Neuport et Walterum Gayslee 
capellanos in eadem. In cuius rei testimonium huic testamento meo sigillum 
meum apposui. Dat’ London’ die et anno supradictis.' 


1 Over Sacristam and Johannem are crosses, and over Walterum a word that looks like 
the abbreviation for compot. 
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The postscript, which follows after a wider space, is in the same 
fine hand but distinctly smaller. It looks like an afterthought: 


Item lego et volo quod si pueri dicte Elemosinarie non informentur in 
moribus et scientia sicut solebant, dictus Elemosinarius qui pro tempore 
fuerit super hoc conuictus, soluet annuatim de prouentibus predictorum tene- 
mentorum nouo operi dicte ecclesie viginti solidos, et veteri operi viginti soli- 
dos argenti quociens defectus notabilis videlicet in dicto Elemosinario fuerit 
inuentus. si penitus stet per eum. 


The inventory attached to the will is preceded by this statement: 


Hec indentura facta per dominum Willelmum Raueneston’ Capellanum 
perpetuum ecclesie sancti Pauli London’ nuper Elemosinarium eiusdem in 
festo sancti Petri aduincula. Anno domini Millesimo. CCC. Lviij®. testatur 
quod idem Willelmus liberauit domino Willelmo de Bregg’ Elemosinario dicte 
ecclesie omnia et singula infrascripta pro perpetuo implemento in Elemo- 
sinaria dicte ecclesie remansura omnibus et singulis Elemosinarijs futuris in 
primo suo aduentu in eandem per precessores suos seu alios eorum nomine in 
statu bono seu competenti perpetuis temporibus dimittenda videlicet in libris 
et alijs rebus de antiquo in eadem Elemosinaria inuentis et de nouo adauctis 
videlicet. 

. 1. Librum de naturis qui sic incipit Quoniam autem intelligere! 
II. 2. vnum par logicarum tam veterum quam nouarum [Aristotle, 
with medieval commentaries] 
III. 3. Item nouam logicam in quaternis qui [sic] incipit, De sophis- 
ticis autem elenchis? 
IV. 4. Item Hugucionem per se 
V. 5. Item magnum doctrinale [by Alexander de Villa Dei] 
6. vnus omnium [attributed to John de Garland}* 
7. Boetium de disciplina scolarium [pseudo-Boethius; an un- 
known medieval writer] 
8. veterem poetriam‘4 
9. librum Persij 
cum sex alijs in vno volumine 


1 The incipit occurs in MS Digby 55: ‘Anon. in Arist. de physico auditu’’; also in 
Gonville and Caius 448. 7, Walter Burley’s Super VIII libros phisicorum. 

2 The incipit occurs repeatedly in medieval commentaries on Aristotle: e.g., by William 
Briton, by John Baconthorpe, by Thomas Wyk[?], by Grosseteste. Cf. also MS Trinity 
[Camb.] 1337. III, and Worcester Cath. F. 119. 

3’ According to Hauréau, Notices et extraits, XX VII, Part II, 64, who gave it the title 
Vnum omnium, with the incipit, ‘‘Commoda neglectis dum quaerunt,"’ it is very rare. 
There were two copies in the old library of Dover Priory (cf. James, Ancient Libraries of 
Canterbury and Dover, p. 486). 

4 The Ars poetica of Horace. So Hugo of Trimberg calls it (Hiimer, Sitzungsber. Wiener 
Akad., CX VI, 147, 161, vs. 72)—an identification which I owe to Professor B. L. Ullman. 
Later I found ‘‘vetus poetria Oracii correcta bene”’ listed as in the library of the Collegium 
Amplonianum at Erfurt, 1410-12 (Paul Lehmann, Mitteldlterlicher Bibliothekskataloge 
Deutschlands und der Schweiz, II [1928], 14). 
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VI. 10. Item donatum glosatum [Ars minor? or Ars gramatica?] et 
11. Magnum doctrinale [cf. No. 5] cum 
12. grecismo [by Everard of Béthune] 
in vno volumine 
VII. 13. Item librum Catonis [Disticha] 


14. Theodoli [Ecloga] 

15. auiani [Fabulae] 

16. Maximiani [Elegiae] 

17. stacij [Achilleid] 

18. Claudiani [De raptu Proserpinae] et 


19. paruum doctrinale 
in vno volumine! 
VIII. 20. Item liber algorismi? 
21. Magnum doctrinale [cf. No. 5] 
22. Grecismum [ef. No. 12] 
23. Alexandrum nequam* cum glosa sequente 
24. Phale tholum‘ 
25. librum salutum cum® 
26. ympnario et 
27. accentario [by John de Garland; cf. Gonville and Caius 385. 
3] 
in vno volumine 
IX. 28. Item Ouidium Methamorphoseos per se 
X. 29. Item gramaticam Bede per se, que sic incipit, litera est 
minima® 

1 The standard ‘‘school reader’’ of the time. Numbers 13-18 were the authors com- 
monly bound together in such a volume during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
(cf. M. Boas in Mnemosyne, N.S., XLII [1914], 17-46). Among other works sometimes 
found with them is No. 19, the Parabolae or Liber parabolarum of Alain de I'Isle, also called 
Proverbia (cf. MSS St. John’s [Camb.] 147.7 and 163. 15, Trinity (Camb.] 624. IV; also 
Lehmann, op. cit., I1, 426, 571). 

2 By John Holywood (de Sacro Bosco)? or by Alexander de Villa Dei? Cf. J. O. Halli- 
well, Rara mathematica. 

3 De utensilibus? or De natura rerum? 

* Described in James's catalogue of Gonville and Caius (136. I. 2): ‘‘Epistola mag. ade 
de paruo ponte [Adam Smallbridge] Anselmo cantuar. archiep. de utensilibus cum eluci- 
dacione mag. N{eckam].’’ But cf. the account of the work in Floyer and Hamilton, Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts ....in.... Worcester Cathedral (‘‘Worc. Hist. Soc.’’), 1906, pp. 
132 f.; on pp. 186-88 it is printed. It is found in MS Worcester Q. 50 with Neckam’s De 
utensilibus, with Nos. 12, 22, 46, and 54 of the St. Paul's list, with a Ridmus Donati and 
an Ezxpositio hymnorum. Cf. also Trinity (Camb.] 1337. II. 2, Lincoln Cath. 132 (5), 
Peterhouse (the old catalogue) 412, and James's editions of the old catalogues of Peter- 
borough, and of Canterbury (St. Augustine’s) and Dover. 


5 In the old Peterborough library, Nos. 168. I. viii and 249. X. xi bore the title Salutes 
cuiusdam sapientis (cf. James's catalogue). 


* Not by Bede. The incipit is of Gregory of Huntingdon’s Regulae versificandi. 
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XI. 30. Item Petrum Helye in absoluta! cum 
31. antiquis sophismatibus? 
in vno volumine 
_ XII. 32. Item compendium artis gramatice [by John de Garland] 
33. sermones oracij [Satires] 
34. Virgil Georgic’ cum 
35. ympnario 
XIII. 36. Item librum continentem vtrumque priscianum per se® 
XIV. 37. Item priscianum construccionum per se4 
XV. 38. Item accentarium [ef. No. 27] cum 
39. magno libro equiuocorum 
in vno quaterno 
XVI. 40. Item vnum paruum librum cum dubijs gramaticalibus per se® 
XVII. 41. Item decem libros lucani per se in vno volumine 
XVIII. 42. Alexandrum magnum per se’ 
XIX. 48. Item duodecimum librum stacij per se [i.e., of the Thebaid] 
XX. 44. Item priscianum minorem [cf. Nos. 36, 37] cum 
45. quodam compendio quod sic incipit, Gramatica cum al- 
gorismo,® et 


1 Presumably the commentary (Super Priscianum de constructionibus; cf. Nos. 37 and 
44) in Gonville and Caius 341. I. 2 and 593. V (Super Priscianum in minori), of which the 
incipit is ‘* Absoluta.’’ Cf. Syon A 4: ‘Petrus helias in libro qui dicitur Absoluta."’ 


2 Aristotle? Cf. ‘‘Item quedam sophismata antiqua’’ in the Collegium Amplonianum 
at Erfurt, 1410-12 (Lehmann, op. cit., II, 18), and ‘‘sophismatibus bonis licet antique 
compilacionis”’ (ibid.). 


3 Priscianus major, Books i—xvi (accidence), and Priscianus minor, Books xvii—xviii 
(syntax). 


‘Perhaps Priscianus minor by itself, or perhaps with a commentary such as that of 
Kilwardby. Cf. Peterhouse 191. II: Liber primus Prisciani de construccionibus, of which 
the explicit reads ‘‘Expl. notule de Kilwarby super primum librum prisciani minoris."’ Cf. 
also Syon A 4, Gonville and Caius, Index, and the old catalogues of Peterborough (ed. 
James) and of Glastonbury (ed. T. W. Williams, Somerset Medieval Libraries, pp. 77, 78); 
also note on No. 63. 


5 Treatises called Aequivoca were written by John de Garland, Matthew de Vend6éme, 
and Geoffrey de Vinsauf. The title Magnus equivocus secundum ordinem alphabeti metri- 
ficatus occurs in Syon A 4. Cf. St. John’s 147.5 and Trinity (Dublin) 424. 


*I have not found the exact title. Hugutio wrote De dubio accentu; a ninth-century 
treatise, De dubiis nominibus, is mentioned by Keil (Grammatici Latini, V, 571 ff.); and 
there must have been many similar treatises of the sort on difficult points of grammar. 


7 The Alphabetum maius of Alexander de Villa Dei? or the Alezandreis or Gesta Alez- 
andri of Walter de Castellione (de Insulis)? The latter occurs in a great collection of school 
texts at Worcester Cathedral (F. 147), including Cato; Theodulus; Claudian; Statius 
(Achilleid); the Doctrinale, the Graecismus, the Anticlaudianus (of Alain de I’Isle); the 
Odes, Satires, and Ars poetica of Horace; Juvenal; Persius; and Lucan. 


8 This incipit I have not found. But mathematical and grammatical treatises were 
often bound in the same volume. Cf. note on XXXVI below. 











XXII. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 


XXVI. 


XXVII. 


XXVIII. 


XXIX. 
XXX. 
XXXII. 
XXXII. 
XXXII. 


1 The incipit in Worcester Cathedral Q. 50. II. 2 of a work called Ezxpositio Donati. 
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alio compendio sic incipiente, Cum ad cuiuslibet sciencie,} 
cum 
distigio [by John de Garland?/? et 
vnus omnium [ef. No. 6] 
in vno volumine 


. Item Iuuenale per se 

. Item vnum aliud Iuuenale per se 

. Item vnum doctrinale magnum per se [ef. No. 5] 
. Item vnum aliud doctrinale magnum per se 

. Item librum equiuocorum [ef. No. 39] cum 


dixionario [by John de Garland?) et 
alexandro nequam [ef. No. 23] 
in vno volumine 
Item librum Catonis cum 
alijs xij contentis infra‘ 


. Item librum lapidarij® 

. Mysteriorum [by John de Garland]® 
. accentarius [cf. No. 38] cum 

. libro persij 


in vno volumine 


. Item magnum doctrinale [cf. No. 5], cum 
. libro sinonomeorum? 


in vno volumine 


. Item librum accentus in vno quaterno per se® 
. Item vnum librum de cantu organico® 

65. 
66. 
67. 


Item vnum alium librum de cantu planu videlicet Gradale 
Item quaternum de regulis artis musice 

Item de nouo vnum par concordanciarum super bibliam 
secundum materias 

The 


MS is a collection of grammatical treatises (cf. note on No. 24). 


2 But cf. Lehmann, op. cit., 


II, 14, where this title is given as an alternative for the 


Parvum doctrinale or Proverbia of Alain de l'Isle (cf. No. 19). 

3’ Or Alexander de Hales? Cf. MS Syon A 4. 

‘ As the Cato suggests that the volume was another reading-book of the type of VII, 
it is at least possible that, besides the usual six authors, it contained also works by Ovid 


and by Virgil. 


5 Probably in Latin. Trinity (Camb.) 969. 2 is a fourteenth-century MS of this. 
* The full title is Mysteriorum ecclesiae libri duo, or Carmen de mysteriis, or Summa 


mysteriorum. 


7 Formerly attributed to John de Garland, but more probably by Matthew de Vendéme 


or Geoffrey de Vinsauf. Cf. MS Add. 37075, fol. 


Part II, 56. 


97b, and Hauréau, op. cit., X XVII, 


8 Priscian De accentibus? Cf. Liber accentus in the old Peterborough Catalogue, 179. U. 


viii, and Liber de accentibus, Trinity (Camb.) 624. III. 1; also James, op. cit., 
* Part songs, as opposed to plain song? There were many such books at St. Paul’s 
in 1445 (cf. Archaeologia, L, Part II, 458, 523). 


p. 125. 
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XXXIV. 68. Item vnum libellum cum Merar’ equiuoco’ et alijs 
XXXV. 69. Item vnum ympnarium cum 


70. quibusdam sequenciis glosatis 
XXXVI. 71. Item vnum libellum cum epistola prosaica 
72. neutrali, et 
7. deponentali, 
74. Merar’, 
75 primis decronis [for de dicronis] et 
medijs? 


XXXVII. 76. Item libellum qui continet Exotecon, qui sic incipit, Chere 
Theoren [attributed to Alexander de Hales] cum 
7. glosa doctrinali maioris [cf. 5] et 
8. regiminibus® 
“ae co tem duo psalteria antiqua 
XL. 81. Item vnum nominale et verbale pro lectura et vsu puerorum 
vt in eis addiscant* 
XLI. 82. Item propheciam sibille® 


7 
7 


1 From the form, which seems to represent ‘“‘cum Merario equiuoco,”’ as well as from 
the absence of a comma between Merar’ and equiuoco, I take No. 68 to be a different work 
from that discussed in the next footnote, though of the same general character. The scribe 
usually is very careful to separate his titles by commas (though he omits to do so after 
No. 71). 


2 The most puzzling item in the list, although the volume is obviously a collection of 
grammatical treatises, certainly five, perhaps more (the commas are in the document). 
MS Syon A. 4 is a similar collection which apparently contains all these treatises except 
the first: 


Neutrale magistri Ade Nydzard =72? 

Deponentale magistri Nicholai de Birkendalia =73? 

Versus quidam de dicronis [doubtful quantities 

—— de terminis difficillimis cum optima glosa, scilicet Merarii nuper scintillanti = 
é 





As the last three words are the incipit of Gonville and Caius 385. 2, this seems to be Liber 
Merarii. But is it No. 68? Cf. also James, op. cit., pp. 73, 361, 490, 492. 

On No. 75 cf. also MSS Peterborough 118. E. vi. 3 and 147. L. vii. 3. 

On No. 71 cf. a treatise called Epistola prosaica formerly among the books at St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury (James, op. cit., p. 319). Bound with it was alius tractatus gram- 
maticalis, an Algorismus metrice et in eodem compotus, a Maximian, a work by Neckam, 
and Phale tholum. In a Formulae epistolarum at Trinity, Cambridge (No. 1337, II, 3), isa 
treatise beginning ‘‘Epistola est oratio prosayca’’ (James, p. 479), which may be the same 
work as a Dover Summa de arte dictandi, beginning ‘‘Epistola est oracio’’ (James, op. cit., 
p. 479). 

For help in tracing these and several other titles, my thanks are due to Dr. Ramona 
Bressie. 

3 I have found several treatises with this title. Cf. Corpus Christi (Camb.), 233. 4; Add. 
37075, fol. 85; and Gonville and Caius 417. 3. The rules are grammatical. 

4 Nominale et verbale is the title of a MS (fifteenth century) now at Lincoln Cathedral 
(88. 2). There were at Dover two such works, one metrificata (James, op. cit., pp. 416, 486). 


5 A treatise on a vision of the Judgment Day, which occurs under slightly varying titles. 
Cf. Gonville and Caius 453. 15, 91. 9 (fol. 196); Peterborough 259. H. xii; and other MSS 
there. 
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XLII. 83. Item vnum libellum de statutis et consuetudinibus ecclesie 
sancti Pauli [possibly Ralph de Baldock’s, still at St. Paul’s] 
XLIII. 84. Item vnum libellum de allegorijs et tropologijs aliquarum 
historiarum biblie! 
Item vnam cistam in Camera puerorum pro libris suis in 


eadem seruandis 


If the concordances were in two volumes, as seems likely, the total 
number of volumes would be 44, and of books, 84 listed by title, 18 
others, and “‘alijs’—more than a hundred altogether. 

The inventory of the furnishings of the Almonry follows: 


In Aula: 


Duo dorsaria [wall-hangings] vnum estiuale cum ymaginibus et aliud 
yemale radiatum 

Item tria Bancharia [bench-covers] vnum latum et duo strictiora 

Item tres mensas mensales [mess tables] cum suis trestellis 

Item mensulas seu formulas [forms; i.e., desks] pro pueris sufficientes 

Item vnam Cathedram 

Item vnam peluem cum lauatorio [basin and ewer, for hand-washing] 

Item duas anden’ [andirons] 

Item vnam forcipem ferr’ [iron tongs] 

Item vnum rastrum ferreum [iron rake; for handling logs?] 


In Camera: 


vnum ffethirbed 

Item tria materacia 

Item vnum Whytel [large knife] 

Item duo lintheamina [sheets] 

Item duo wongers [pillows] 

Item duo coopertoria lectorum [coverlets] 

Item duo Chalon’ [blankets] 

Item duo suppellicia mutatoria pro quolibet puero [surplices, changeable; 
so that one would always be clean?} 

Item duas capas pro quolibet puero [capes, for cold weather?] 


In Dispensa: 


iiij mappas 

iij sauenap’ [sanaps, placed along the edges of the tablecloth, to keep it clean} 
Item iiij Manutergia [towels; from other evidence, probably roller towels] 
Item duo salsaria [saltcellars] de peutr’ cum cooperculis 

Item iij murras [mazers] quarum due maiores et tercia minor 

Item iiij ollas de peutre quarum due sunt de potell’ et relique due de quart’ 


1 This might be an abridgment or extracts from the popular Aurora of Peter de Riga; 
but there were various other works of the sort. Cf., e.g., MS Add. 16584, fol. 247. 
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Item duo pec’ argenti pondere xxiij.s.vj.d. noue monete 

Item xiij coclearia argenti pondere xix.s.ij.d. 

Item iiij tankard quorum duo maiores et duo minores 

Item alios ciphos ligneos pro pueris sufficientes 

Item duas cistas pro pane, maiorem et minorem 

Item iiij candelebra 

Item sex barell’, videlicet maiores et minores as vsum domus sufficientes 
Item vnum barellum pro verious [ver7uice] 





In Coquina: 

quatuor ollas quarum prima continet sex lagenas secunda tres tercia duas 
et quarta vnam 

Item duo posnett’ vnum continens potellum, secundum vero quartam 

Item tres patellas quarum vna est magna continens octo lagenas et relique 
sunt minores 

Item vnam patellam frixoriam cum lance ferrea [frying pan, with an iron 
plate} 

Item xxiiij discos de peutre potagiarios [porringers] 

Item xij platellas [bowls] de peutre 

Item xij salsabula [sauce-dishes?] de peutre 

Item duo Chariours [chargers] de peautre 

Item vnum tridentem ferreum pro carnibus extrahendis [fork for taking meat 
from the spit] 

Item vnum Micatorium [grater] 

Item duo mortaria cum pestellis 

Item duos hamos [hooks] ferreos pro ollis leuandis 

Item ij tripodia ferrea [stands for holding pots over or near the fire] 

Item vnum Goby ferr’ [iron shovel?] 

Item vnum cultellum coquinarium [kitchen knife] 

Item vnum Belte [for sharpening knives?] 

Item vnam securim [az] 

Item duo wegg’ferr’ [iron wedges] 

Item vnam craticulam [small gridiron] 

Item vnum bussellum [bushel measure] 

Item duos saccos 

Item vnam cistam pro farina [flour] 

Item vnum vas pro pasta [jar for dough] 

Item vnum cribrum [strainer] 

Item vnum doleum pro sale 

Item vnum vas pro farina auenarum [oatmeal] 

Item vnum alueum ligneum [wooden trough or tub] pro carnibus salsandis 

Item vnam tribulam [perhaps a roller for pastry?] 

Item vnam vangam [a pickaz; for handling logs?| 

Item vnam scalam [ladder] 
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Item malleum ferreum [iron hammer] 

et vnum persour [a “‘piercer’’; 7.e., a gimlet?] 

Item vnum molendinum manuale [for grinding flour at home?] cum suis 

paramentis vel precium eius quinque marce 

These, then, are the conditions under which it seems possible that 
Chaucer got his education. The tradition that he went on to Oxford 
or Cambridge has never been supported by any evidence. The tradi- 
tion that he studied at the Temple has been shown elsewhere to deserve 
consideration as credible,! and though no external proof has been 
adduced, is consonant with his career. But the principal question 
which is raised by these St. Paul’s documents is, perhaps, how far 
they were representative of school conditions. How far the early 
medieval study of the classics had survived or been revived by the 
middle of the fourteenth century is a debatable matter, on which I 
can offer no opinion; but I have examined many lists of school and 
college libraries and found nothing comparable to that of St. Paul’s 
Almonry at so early a date. 

On the other hand, there is evidence in fourteenth-century wills of 
a much stronger interest in education among the citizenry than I had 
supposed. It is, of course, obvious that the great body of professional 
and civil service men were well trained somewhere; but it is mainly 
through wills, expense accounts, and similar documents that the atti- 
tude of the people in general is suggested, and then only by a hint 
here and there. In 1312, for instance, Alderman Picot directed that 
his sons Were to go to school until they could ‘compose and versify 
reasonabjy well” (an ideal which persisted into the nineteenth cen- 
tury).? Ip 1389 William de Tonge provided that both his sons should 
be trained in gramatica & bonis moribus, and that afterward the elder 
should sttidy the law for seven years if so inclined and that the younger 
should go to Oxford or learn the business of a merchant; but if one of 
them wasted his time or married stupidly and foolishly (stolide & 
inepte), his income should be cut off.’ 

Equally suggestive are the few hints of special schools. As early as 
1358 Queen Isabel gave Walter Hert of her household money to go to 
London during Lent to study music, and in her accounts his return 


1 Manly Anniversary Studies, pp. 20-31. 3 P.C.C. 2 Rous. 
2 HMC, VI, Appendix, p. 408a. 
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de scola menstralc’ is noted. This looks like a short course at a music 
school.! 

In 1392 Robert Gerueys left to a kinsman forty shillings ad stand’ 
in scolis causa legendi scribendi & faciendi franciscum [et] latinum 
cartas & indenturas.? This sounds as if there was a special training for 
scriveners given in schools, possibly in preparation for apprenticeship. 
However that may be, there are other scattered hints of ideals and 
practices in education far in advance of what they have commonly 
been supposed to be. 

For the daily routine of such a school as Chaucer attended I know 
of no detailed account earlier than that of Saffron Walden in the early 
sixteenth century.’ It was a serious business of study for some ten 
hours a day, with Latin the medium of talk from the third form up- 
ward, with monitors and strict rules; but the allusions to fighting, rent 
clothes, “‘blew eyes or sich like,” show that the boys had their fun; 
and the attention given to “‘yll kept hedys, unwashid facys, fowle 
clothis, and sich othir’’ are suggestive of real care in a boarding-school 
where boys were lodged four and five in a house. That conditions 
were not very different in Chaucer’s time is suggested by one of the 
Stonor letters (ca. 1380) about a boy in a boarding-school at Oxford.‘ 
And the St. Paul’s boys had their boy bishops,® to say nothing of the 
sports that Fitzstephen chuckled over nearly two centuries before 
Chaucer’s time. 

In this brief study I have attempted little more than the elucida- 
tion of the documents and the identification of books. Much remains 
to be done. Although, by the courtesy of Dean Inge, I have been al- 
lowed to examine all the cathedral muniments, I have not yet seen the 
separate collection of the Minor Canons. Among their records there 
may easily be more information about the St. Paul’s schools. Again, 
although I have examined as many early school catalogues as I could 
find, I am not sure how far the Almonry Library was exceptional. 
Certainly comparison of the bequest of 1328 with that of 1358 sug- 


1MS Galba E. xiv, fol. 51b. 

2 Register Braybrooke, fol. ccccivb. 

3 Archaeologia, XXXIV, 37-71. 

4 Stonor Papers (‘‘Camden Society’’), I, 21. 

5 At Eton elected on St. Hugh’s Day (November 17) for the year, ‘‘Episcopus Nihil- 
ensis’’ (MS Add. 4843, fol. 194). 
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gests that Tolleshunt was a Schoolman and Ravenstone a Humanist, 
and that if Chaucer had been born thirty years earlier, he might have 
become a very different sort of writer; but it is unlikely that enough 
external evidence can be found either to confirm or to disprove this 
impression. What can be done, however, is to review our present con- 
clusions as to Chaucer’s knowledge of the classics, in the light of 
the books in the Almonry. It is no longer necessary to suppose that 
Chaucer got his Persius and his Horace at second hand, or to deny 
the possibility that he could have read the Georgics. And are there, 
perhaps, more echoes of a classical training than we have perceived? 
When, for instance, in the Hous of Fame (1. 1095), the poet disclaims 
art poetical, did the phrase come from a memory of Horace? 

Altogether, from the research to which these new materials point 
the way, it seems not unlikely that we may learn more about the 
formative influences of Chaucer’s youth and so come to a clearer 
understanding of his work. 

Epita RicKERT 
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VELLUTELLO’S MAP OF VAUCLUSE AND THE 
CARTE DE TENDRE 
I 


HEN Alessandro Vellutello' undertook, in the year 1525 or 

shortly before, to prepare a new commentary on the Italian 

poems of Petrarch, he decided to write as prefatory material 
a new life of Petrarch, and an essay on the dwelling-place and identity 
of Laura and the place of the enamorment. In order to get light on 
these latter problems, and some others, he visited Avignon twice, and 
explored the surrounding region. 

His commentary was first published in a quarto edition of the 
Canzoniere printed in Venice by Giovanniantonio da Sabbio and his 
brothers in August, 1525.2 The results of Vellutello’s topographical 
investigations appear chiefly in a two-page pictorial map of Vaucluse 
and the surrounding region (see Plate 1), which—being evidently the 
pride of Vellutello’s heart—was placed immediately after the Table 
of Contents, on the verso of f. AA4 and the recto of f. AA5, and in the 
text of the essay “Origine di Madonna Laura con la discrittione di 
Valclusa et del luogo oue il poeta di lei a principio s’innamord.”’ 

In this essay, after referring to his two visits to Avignon, and 
attempting to refute certain incorrect opinions as to Laura’s dwelling- 





place, he continues: 


Onde uolendo noi dimostrare il luogo propriamente onde ella fu, et anchora 
quello, oue il Poeta a principio di lei s’innamor#....é prima di bisogno scriuere 
il sito, la forma, et la misura di questa ualle che Valclusa si domanda....et 
dimostrare, doue a quella la terra di Cabrieres, della quale habbiamo detto 
ella essere stata, sia posta, et come situata, quantunque la tauola posta di 


1 The dates of Vellutello’s birth and death appear to be unknown. He came of a Luc- 
chese family, but had established himself in Venice in or before 1525, and apparently 
dwelt there for the rest of his life. His two main—and only well-known—works are his 
commentaries on Petrarch and on Dante. The Dante commentary was first published in 
1544, and was several times reprinted. See E. A. Cigogna, Delle iscrizioni veneziane 
(Venice, 1834), IV, 94-100; and M. Barbi, Della fortuna di Dante nel secolo X VI (Florence, 
1890), pp. 247-57. 

2 I have examined this and all other editions of the Canzoniere referred to below in the 
Willard Fiske collection in the Cornell University Library, and desire to thank the authori- 
ties of that Library for courtesies shown me. All the editions individually referred to below 
were printed in Venice. 
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sopra per piu chiarezza, per se medesima lo dimostri, la qual cosa sara anchora 
gran lume a chi de l’opera desidera ogni sentimento hauere. 


There follow a long description of the whole region and a long at- 
tempt to prove that Laura dwelt at Cabriéres and that she was a 


certain Lauretta di Chiabau.' 

The last part of the essay, devoted to the identification of the place 
of the enamorment, begins as follows: 

Resta a ueder del luogo, oue il loro amure hebbe principio, per la cui 
intelligentia 6 da sapere, che antica consuetudine é stata, et anchora hoggi 
é di quelli di Cabrieres, la notte uenendo ’1 uenerdi santo, di partirsi un poco 
auanti al giorno, e per la uia de colli uenir a Valclusa, per uisitar la chiesa di 
San Varan, posta dentro a la Valle, il qual Santo, secondo che dicano, uisse in 
quel luogo heremita, dove morendo fece molti miracoli, e tengonlo in cielo 
per lor auocato, e poi uenir per un piccolo ponte a passar quel primo de due 
rami, ne quali, poco dopo I’uscir de la Valle, ueggiamo che la Sorga si diuide, 
et attrauersando |’isola fatta da essi rami, uengono a |’Illa, terra molto buona 
posto poi in Isola, donde ella piglia ’1 nome, su l’altro ramo, per udire i diuini 
offici, che ’n tal giorno s’usa di celebrare, perche a Cabrieres non si dice piu 
d’una sola messa la festa. Da Cabrieres a l’Illa é il camino d’una lega, e 
Valclusa uiene ad esser in mezzo. Fra |’uno et |’altro di questi due rami, et 
doue per uenire da Valclusa a 1’Illa si passa, é il cammino d’un picciolo miglio, 
tutte amenissime pratarie rigate d’alcuni riuoli d’acqua, pure della Sorga 
medesima, et fatta in bonificatione de prati: Quantunque in queste distantie, 
per far le cose piu dimostratiue, non si sia, come nelle altre, la debita pro- 
portione nella tauola posta di sopra seruato. Era adunque M.L. la notte 
uenendo ’! Venerdi santo (come di quelli di Cabrieres habbiamo ueduto esser 
il costume) da Cabrieres partito, et uisitato havea a Valclusa la chiesa di San 
Varan, et per andar a |’Illa essendo fra questi due rami de la Sorga giunta, e 
forse un poco per lo caminare stanca, s’era per riposarsi e rinfrescarsi a seder 
posta sotto ad un fiorito arbore a riua d’uno de detti riuoli, ne la forma che ’n 
quella Canz. Chiare, fresche, e dolci acque uedremo, quando dal Poeta che 
da Valclusa ancora egli per la medesima cagione a |’Illa andaua, fu in questo 
luogo la prima uolta ueduta, et a principio del suo amore acceso. 


The pictorial map occupies the whole of the two pages on which 
it is printed. The dimensions are 270205 mm. 

The map is really a very interesting and successful piece of work. 
The plate renders a detailed description unnecessary. The scene is 
enlivened by the presence of a considerable number of figures so tiny 
as almost to escape notice—about thirty-five men and women, way- 


1 For refutation of these ideas see F. Flamini, Tra Valchiusa ed Avignone ( =Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, Supplemento No. 12) (Turin, 1910), pp. 46—47. 
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farers (some of them sur le pont d’Avignon) or hunters, and about a 
dozen animals of various sorts, most of them pursuing or pursued. 

At the exact point which Vellutello describes, in the last passage 
quoted above, as the scene of the enamorment (to the left of L’Illa) 
there is a tree under which, if my eyes do not deceive me, a very tiny 
lady is sitting. She appears to be companioned, on the left, by two 
ladies and a gentleman; to the right is an upright group of tiny lines 
which may represent Petrarch—and may be merely part of the land- 
scape. If this is in fact a suggestion of the enamorment, it is certainly 
the tiniest pictorial enamorment on record. 

This map evidently struck the fancy of the Petrarchists of the 
Cinquecento. It reappears, in one form or another, in twenty of the 
hundred-odd editions of the Canzoniere published in the next hundred 
years. I shall next review the vicissitudes of the map in these twenty 
editions, numbering them from 2 to 21 (the edition of 1525 being 
regarded as No. 1). 

2. 1528. Printed by Bernardino de Vidali. 4°. New map. The map 
appears on ff. AA4v and AA5dr, and measures 230X170 mm. It is 
closely imitated from the map of 1525, but is somewhat simplified, 
and is decidedly inferior in workmanship. The villages of Gorda and 
Got and the church of San Varan are omitted, together with their 
names; the river name La Sorga appears only twice and the river 
names Le Colon and La Durenza each only once; and the tiny figures 
of men and beasts are omitted. 

3. 1532. Bernardino de Vidali. Small 8°. New map. For this 
smaller edition Vidali prepared a smaller form of the map, measuring 
180X147 mm. It occupies two pages, ff. A4v and Adr. This map in 
general follows that of 1528, but the map of 1525 was evidently re- 
studied, for the new map has the missing villages and church and their 
names, shows the name La Sorga four times and the names Le Colon 
and La Durenza each twice, and reintroduces three or four isolated 
figures of wayfarers. The name Varan appears in the form Vran. 

4. 1538. Giovanni Giolito. 4°. Map of 1525. The map appears on 
ff. A4v and Adr. Giolito had evidently procured and used the original 
wood block. 

5. 1544. Gabriele Giolito. 4°. New map (Plate II). This edition 
initiates the long series of editions of Petrarch printed by the younger 
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and more famous Giolito. The map is reduced in size to 157X115 
mm., and is printed sidewise on a single page, f. A8r. The map is from 
a new block, which is based upon the 1532 map but is a much more 
refined piece of work. The name of the village Lagnes disappears; the 
river name Le Colon appears only once; and the treatment of the few 
wayfarers is slightly altered. Here for the first time the map receives 
a heading: “Descrittione del sito di Valclusa.’” 

6-9. 1545, 1547, 1550, 1552. All printed by Gabriele Giolito. All 
4°. All with the map and heading of 1544. All editions thus far men- 
tioned have the Vellutello commentary. 

10. 1553. Giolito. 4°. Map of 1544. In this edition the commen- 
tary is that of Gesualdo; but the map and heading of 1544 are intro- 
duced on f. *** Ir. 

11. 1554. Giolito. Small 8°. Map of 1544. In order to introduce 
the map in this smaller edition, still using the same block, Giolito 
had the map printed on two pages, ff. **4v and **5r. The two pages 
bear a new heading: “Descrittion della Sorga, del luogo, doue nacque 
Laura, e doue il Petrarca s’inamoro.”’ This new and longer heading 
appears in all subsequent Giolito editions having the map. This edi- 
tion and those numbered 12-18 have the Vellutello commentary. 

12. 1554. Giovanni Griffio. 4°. Map of 1532, printed sidewise on 
a single page, f. *5v. 

13. 1557. Giolito. Small 12°. Map of 1544. The pages of this edi- 
tion were just tall enough—130 mm.—to take the 1544 map; but the 
width of the single page is only 65 mm., so that the map could not be 
contained on two opposite pages. The same block was used, neverthe- 
less, and the map was fitted in by folding in the left and right extremi- 
ties, the width of each folded portion being about 20 mm. 

14. 1558. Giolito. Small 12°. Map of 1544. This is a reissue of the 
preceding edition, and has the folded map. 

15. 1558. Giolito. 4°. Map of 1544. The map is set sidewise, as in 
earlier quartos. 

16. 1559. Giolito. Small 8°. Map of 1544. This edition is identical, 
in respect to the map, with the Giolito edition of 1554. 


1 This map is excellently reproduced, from this edition, by Prince d’Essling, in his 
Les Livres a figures vénitiens (Florence, 1907), Part I, Vol. I, p. 110; and poorly reproduced, 
from this or a later edition, by A. Solerti, in his edition of Le vite di Dante, Petrarca e Boccac- 
cio scritte fino al secolo decimosesto (in the co-operative ‘Storia letteraria d'Italia scritta da 
una societa di professori’’) (Milan, n.d.), p. 370. 
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17. 1560. Giolito. 4°. Map of 1544, set sidewise. 

18. 1560. Giolito. Small 12°. Map of 1544, folded, as in the previ- 
ous 12° editions. 

19. 1574. Iacomo Vidali. 4°. Map of 1544, with the old short head- 
ing. The Gesualdo commentary. 

20. 1600. Girolamo Porro. Small 24°. New map. In this tiny edi- 
tion, without commentary, the pages measure 94 mm. in height and 
43 mm. in width. On f. 8v, at the top of the page, there is introduced 
a tiny map, measuring 33X26 mm. This map is based on the oft- 
repeated map of 1544, but is of course greatly simplified. 

21. 1610. Nicolé Misserini. Small 24°. Map of 1600. This edition, 
a reprint of the preceding, is, so far as I know, the last to contain a 
map of Vaucluse. 

II 

The Vellutello map and Mile de Secudéry’s Carte de Tendre have 
this character in common: each is a pictorial map concerned with 
love. The one illustrates a Renaissance account of the love of the 
great Renaissance poet of love; the other depicts an allegorical 
Renaissance land of love. 

Plate III reproduces the Carte de Tendre from the Princeton Uni- 
versity copy of the first volume of the 1655-60 edition of the Clélie.! 

Comparison of this plate with Plate II, which reproduces the 
Vellutello map in its most frequent form, reveals obvious similarities 
between the two maps. Rivers are dominant in both. The depiction 
and naming of towns and villages are similar in the two maps. In each a 
city with a bridge occupies the central foreground. Both have moun- 
tains in the background—those of the Carte de Tendre being apparent- 
ly vestigial, since there is no reference to them in the text. 

It seems to me probable that the idea of the Carte de Tendre came 
to Mile de Scudéry from acquaintance with some form of theVellutello 
map. That map is, so far as I am aware, the only pictorial map con- 
cerned with love preceding hers; and it is inherently probable that she 
was acquainted with one or more of the editions of Petrarch in which 
that map appears. 

It may be added—though not urged—that a certain similarity 


exists between the progress of Laura from Cabriéres to San Varan, 


1 Between pp. 398 and 399. The Carte is reduced in the plate: the dimensions of the 
original are 294X198 mm. 
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from San Varan to the island in the Sorgue, and from that island to 
L’Illa, as narrated by Vellutello, and the progresses of the ami, stage 
by stage, from Nouuelle Amitié to Tendre sur Estime and to Tendre 
sur Reconnoissance. 

So far as I am aware, no specific source for the Carte de Tendre 
has previously been suggested. ; 

Tallemant des Réaux attributes the invention of the Carte to Mlle 
de Scudéry, though he states that the suggestion that it be put into 
the Clélie came from Chapelain: 

Cette carte de Tendre, que M. Chapelain fut d’avis de mettre dans la 
Clélie, fut faitte par Mlle de Scudéry, sur ce qu’elle disoit 4 Pelisson qu’il 
n’estoit pas encore prest d’estre mis au nombre de ses tendres amys.! 

Ernest H. WILKINS 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


1G. Tallemant des Réaux, Les Historiettes, ed. M. de Monmerqué and P. Paris (Paris, 
1858), VII, 58. Tallemant’s statement is referred to accurately by V. Cousin, La Société 
francaise au X VII® siécle, d’aprés le ‘‘Grand Cyrus’’ de Mlle de Scudéry (Paris, 1886), II, 
280; and inaccurately by H. Koerting, Geschichte des franzésischen Romans im XVII. 
Jahrhundert (Oppeln and Leipzig, 1891), p. 440. 
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THE PARALLEL OF DEISM AND CLASSICISM! 


students of the history of modern literature, it is likely to consist, 

not in the parts, but in their interconnection. I wish to attempt 
three things. First, I shall outline briefly the characteristic idea- 
complex which constitutes what is commonly called the “rationalism 
of the Enlightenment,’ the purpose of the outline being to bring out 
the essential unity of this complex, the way in which the distinguish- 
able ideas composing it are related to one another and, indeed, are, 
or might naturally be taken to be, all implications of a single funda- 
mental assumption. This scheme of ideas in its systematic character is 
not, I think, always so well understood or so steadily kept in mind by 
scholars who have to do with the thought of the sixteenth to eight- 
eenth centuries as it with advantage might be. It is not a system 
which you will find connectedly set forth by any one philosopher; it is 
rather A set of preconceptions which you will find taken for granted by 
most philosophers, and determining the opinions, on all manner of sub- 
jects, of the majority of educated men for more than two centuries, in 
so far as they were emancipated from the dominance of tradition and 
authority./There were, of course, numerous contrary tendencies, not 
a few of them springing from latent implications of one or another of 
the same group of assumptions which they were to oppose or under- 
mine; and the system in question was perhaps consistently and un- 
deviatingly held by no one writer. Nevertheless, scarcely anything 
that goes on in the thought of the Aufkldrung can be rightly under- 
stood, nor can its significance be justly appraised, unless it is con- 
sidered in its relation to this coherent body of underlying assump- 
tions, widely accepted as too self-evident to need, as a whole, formal 
exposition or defense. Second, I shall point out that deism is simply 
the application of this complex of ideas to religion. It is not a peculiar- 
ly English development; its appearance in’many writers does not 
need to be—though, no doubt, it in some cases may be—attributed 


[ THERE is in this paper anything not generally familiar to 


1A paper read at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of America 
at Washington, D.C., December, 1930. 
[MopeRN Puat.o.oey, February, 1932] 
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to specific influences of one upon another; it was merely the manifesta- 
tion, in a field of reflective thought in which they were especially appo- 
site, of presuppositions having a much wider potential applicability 
and actual application. And, third, I shall point out that the neo- 
classical theory of poetry, and of the other arts, was in great part the 
application of the same set of preconceptions to aesthetics. Such a de- 
tailed parallel of deism and neo-classicism seems well fitted to illus- 
trate how identical general ideas may be operative, not only in 
provinces of thought seemingly remote from one another, but even in 
movements which, at first sight, appear very unlike in their temper 
and orientation. Most people, I suppose, are accustomed to think of 
deism as the seventeenth-eighteenth century form of religious radical- 
ism or progressivism, and in particular as a rejection of all authority 
and tradition, and a complete emancipation of the private judgment 
of the individual, in matters of religion; while neo-classicism, on the 
other hand, is often conceived to be a species of aesthetic conserva- 
tism or reactionism, and a return to authoritarianism and traditional- 
ism in matters of taste. In so far as the two movements are thus con- 
ceived as, in their respective spheres, antithetic, both are to some 
degree misconceived; and their common relation to the general back- 
ground of ideas, in the period in which both arose and developed, is 
missed. 

For brevity’s sake, and for convenience of cross-reference, I shall 
have to introduce some rather unlovely terms to designate certain 
of the elements of this complex; and, also in the interest of brevity, I 
have illustrated its specific manifestations in deism in the course of 
the general summary of it. 


1. Uniformitarianism.—This is the first and fundamental principle 
of this general and pervasive philosophy of the Enlightenment. The 
reason, it is assumed to be evident, is identical in all men; and the life 
of reason therefore, it is tacitly or explicitly inferred, must admit of no 
diversity. Differences in opinion or in taste are evidences of error;! 


1Cf. Voltaire, Poéme sur la Loi naturelle, Part I (of the conception of God): 
“Est-ce le peuple altier conquérant de Byzance, 
Le tranquille Chinois, le Tartare indompté, 
Qui connait son essence, et suit sa volonté? 
Différents dans leurs moeurs, ainsi qu’en leur hommage, 
Ils lui font tenir tous un différent langage; 
Tous se sont donc trompés.”’ 
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and universality of appeal or of acceptance tends to be taken, not 
merely as an effect, but as in itself a mark or criterion, of truth. Any- 
thing of which the intelligibility, verifiability, or actual affirmation is 
limited to men of a special age, race, temperament, tradition, or 
condition is eo ipso without truth or value, or at all events without 
importance to a reasonable man. The object of the effort of the re- 
ligious, moral, or social reformer, as of the literary critic, is therefore 
to standardize men and their beliefs, their likings, their activities, 
and their institutions. Typical is a remark of Spinoza’s, reported by 
one of his early biographers: “The purpose of Nature is to make 
men uniform, as children of a common mother.’ So Fénelon: ‘‘Les 
hommes de tous les pays et de tous les temps, quelque éducation qu’ils 
aient recue, se sentent invinciblement assujettis 4 penser et 4 parler 
de méme ... Ainsi, ce qui parait le plus 4 nous, et étre le fond de nous- 
mémes, je veux dire notre raison, est ce qui nous est le moins propre.’ 
That which is “according to nature’”’ meant, first and foremost, that 
which corresponds to this assumption of uniformity; it is perhaps still 
necessary to repeat that in the most frequent of the normative uses of 
the term “nature” in the Enlightenment, the principal element in the 
signification of the word is uniformity. Despite its sixty-odd other 
senses, it was primarily and chiefly because of this connotation that 
“nature” was the sacred word of the Enlightenment.’ And the cam- 
paign of which it was thus the war cry, the general attack upon the 
differeniness of men and their opinions and valuations, the quest of a 
universal point of view and the consequent apotheosis of the least 
common denominator of human nature—this, with the resistances to 
it and the eventual revulsion against it, was the central and dominating 
fact in the intellectual history of Europe for two hundred years—from 
the late sixteenth to the late eighteenth century.‘ 


1 Lucas de la Haye, La vie de M. Benoit de Spinoza, cited by Brunschvicg, Spinoza et 
ses contemporains, p. 333. 

2 De l'existence de Dieu (1718), in Guvres philosophiques (1863), p. 55. 

3 Cf. Selden, De jure naturali ac gentium (1640): ‘‘Iam vero Naturalis vocabulum .... 
id tantum indicat quod, ex Ebraeorum, seu Ecclesiae aut Reipublicae veteris Ebraicae, 
Placitis, Sententiis, Moribusque, tam in Foro quam in Scholis, receptis avitisque, pro Jure 
Mundi seu omnium hominum omnimodarumque tam gentium tam Aetatum communi, 
etiam ab ipso rerum conditu est habitum, ut scilicet a Totius Naturae creatae Autore seu 
Numine sanctissimo, Humano generi, simulatque creatum est, indicatum infusum impera- 
tumque.”’ 

4 In the foregoing I have merely repeated what a number of students of the history of 
ideas have said before; cf., e.g., K. Schuck’s dissertation, Studien iiber Johannes von Miller 
(1912), pp. 13 f.: “Bei aller dieser Mannigfaltigkeit .... aber hat die Aufklirung, die 
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Now this assumption seemed of especially evident validity in the 
case of religion. In matters of minor consequence or of a purely specu- 
lative interest, local variations of opinion might perhaps be permis- 
sible, or at least negligible. But there should surely, it was felt, be 
only one religion—as, indeed, the Church had always insisted. Yet 
Christianity, in all its forms, manifestly contained much that was not 
of universal acceptance, and it expressly demanded belief in many 
dogmas which the natural light of reason could admittedly never have 
discovered—and which after they were revealed it could not under- 
stand. The Christian creed, as interpreted by the churches, seemed 
to be but a sort of local custom of the European peoples, and there- 
fore, on that ground alone, it was suspect to those who were resolved 
to be rid of all merely local customs. It contained, moreover, numer- 
ous historical propositions; it made salvation conditional upon the ac- 
ceptance of assertions concerning events supposed to have happened at 
particular times “‘in a little corner’’ of a particular planet. Such propo- 
sitions were trebly incapable of universal verification: they could not 
be known to persons living before the events occurred; they could not 
be known to races on this or other globes whom the report of such 
events did not reach; and their truth could not be determined by 
simple means of knowledge in every man’s possession, but only by the 
difficult and technical investigations of historians. The only religion, 
therefore, which could claim credence from any man must be the 
religion of nature, “of nature’’ here signifying primarily and most es- 
sentially uniformity. 

Now, assuming that the non-universal was to be rejected, there were 
two ways in which the positive content of the truly catholic creed 
might be sought. They were seemingly incongruous, but were never- 
theless commonly associated. The more characteristic, on the whole, 
was: 

2. Rationalistic individualism.—The term “‘individualism’”’ has been 
a pregnant source of confusion and false generalizations in the histori- 
ography of ideas; for it has often been applied to two precisely opposite 


deutsche wie die ausserdeutsche, einen gemeinen Grundzug, die Richtung auf das All- 
gemeine der natiirlichen Gesetzmissigkeit. Dieser Naturalismus, gleichgiiltig ob er in 
empiristischer, metaphysischer oder idealistischer Form auftrat, ist ihr Wesen und der 
Ausgangspunkt der Epoche welche sie tiberwand."’ Cf. also Dilthey, Schriften, II, 90 ff. 
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tendencies, one of them highly characteristic of the Enlightenment, 
the other equally characteristic of the Romantic age. By rationalistic 
individualism I mean the belief that—precisely because all individuals, 
qué rational, are fundamentally alike, and because this uniform ele- 
ment in them is the only important element—+truth is to be attained 
by every individual for himself, by the exercise of his private judg- 
ment uninfluenced by tradition or external authority; in other words, 
by “the pure light of nature” which shines in all alike. To defer to 
tradition or to submit to authority was to turn away from that light. 
It is thus that Voltaire, after bidding men ignore the finespun reason- 
ings of the great theologians, concludes: ‘Et pour nous élever, 
descendons dans nous-mémes.”! Rousseau in the Vicaire Savoyard 
finds the source of the religion of nature rather in “the heart” than the 
reason, but the antithesis is more verbal than real; the emphasis is 
still upon the idea of uniformity. “Le culte que Dieu demande est 
celui du cceur; & celui-la, quand il est sincére, est toujours uniforme.’” 
Antithetic to this is the Romantic individualism, in which the value’ 
of individuals is conceived to lie chiefly, not in what is uniform, but in 
what is diverse or unique in them, in which the object aimed at is the 
revelation, or the cultivation, of idiosyncrasy, personal, racial, or. 
temporal. 

Yet the fundamental preconception of rationalism suggested that 
there is another way to the attainment of those truths which are at- 
tested by the uniform reason of man, namely: 

3. The appeal to the ‘consensus gentium.’’—Since that which is “‘ac- 
cording to nature’ should be common to all mankind, you cannot, it 
should seem, miss it if you accept the beliefs and valuations which 
have in fact been common to all mankind. “The general and per- 
petual voice of men,” said the judicious Hooker, ‘‘is as the sentence 
of God himself. For that which all men have at all times learned, 
Nature herself must needs have taught; and God being the author of 
Nature, her voice is but his instrument.”* This the scholastic phil- 
osophers and orthodox divines of the more rationalistic sort had often 
said; the deist merely added “nothing but’’ to the proposition, and 


1 Poéme sur la Loi naturelle, Exorde. 
2 Ed. Masson, p. 309. 
3 Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1594), I, viii, 3. 
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applied it to the special case of religion. Only that which could be 
shown, or plausibly be assumed, to be uttered by “the general and 
perpetual voice of men” could be taken as the voice of God; and 
therefore the content of the true religion, Bodin’s religio generis 
humani, could be ascertained by surveying all the historic religions, 
discarding all beliefs not to be found in every one of them, and retain- 
ing the common residuum. Precisely this was the ostensible procedure 
of Herbert of Cherbury. Swmma veritatis norma est consensus uni- 
versalis; true religion consists solely of notitiae communes, things that 
everybody knows; and to judge how far a “particular faith’”’ coincides 
with this norm you must ask, among other things, whether any of its 
articles “be not controverted among foreign nations, among whom 
other faiths are received.’’ Thus alone is to be determined the doc- 
trine of the Ecclesia vere catholica sive universalis, the only church 
quae errare non potest, because it alone utters the judgment of all man- 
kind with respect to those truths of which they have self-evident 
knowledge by the light of nature. As Voltaire said, “Sans doute 
[Dieu] a parlé; mais c’est 4 l’Univers.’”! 

4. Cosmopolitanism.—From the assumption that all the best gifts 
of nature are equally distributed, that there can be nothing of real 
value in human life which is not in widest commonalty spread, the 
condemnation of every form of nationalism or racialism obviously fol- 
lowed. Natura and natio were words of profoundly antithetic conno- 
tation; to be true to the one, you must emancipate yourself from all 
special predilection for the other. And deism being, when full-blown, 
not merely cosmopolitan but cosmical in its outlook and temper, 
could admit the claim of no people and no planet to an exceptional or 
even distinctive réle in religious history. 

5. Antipathy to “enthusiasm” and originality—Similarly, it could 
not be admitted that anything of substantial importance to mankind 
could have been communicated either through the private super- 
natural revelations claimed by “enthusiasts” or through any special 
insights attained by individuals of exceptional endowment, of original 
genius in matters of morals or religion. The function of the benefactor 
of mankind was not to proclaim to men truths which they had never 
known before, but to purge their minds of “‘prejudices”’ and so to fix 


1 Poéme sur la Loi naturelle, Part I. 
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their attention upon the central, simple truths which they had really 
always known. The 

Follow’r of God, or friend of human kind, 

Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 

The faith and moral, Nature gave before, 

Relum’d her ancient light, not kindled new.! 

6. Intellectual equalitarianism.—This preoccupation with the quest 
of universally valid yet individually and inwardly verifiable truths, 
tended necessarily to produce an intellectual equalitarianism—a demo- 
cratic temper in matters of religion and morals and taste, even in 
persons not democratic in their political views. If the light of na- 
ture is universal, and if the knowledge which it affords is alone truly 
requisite for the guidance of life, then {one man’s intelligence is— 
literally, for all practical purposes—as good as another’s; and it fol- 
lowed, when this preconception was consistently carried out, that 
nothing can be a valid or at least a needful belief which is beyond the 
comprehension of the plain man. ‘‘Les choses que si peu de personnes 
peuvent se flatter de comprendre sont inutiles au reste du genre 
humain,”’ declared Voltaire in Le philosophe ignorant. An ‘internal 
proof of the divine original of the law of nature,” wrote Bolingbroke, 
“is the plainness and simplicity which renders it intelligible in all times 
and places, and proportions it to the meanest understanding. It has 
been made intricate by casuistry, that of lawyers and divines..... 
[But] these principles want neither paraphrase nor commentary to be 
sufficiently understood.” And thus deism professed to be a religion 
“level with every man’s mother-wit,’’ and—as Swift not altogether un- 
fairly said, in attacking it—to contain “nothing which cannot be 
presently comprehended by the weakest noddle.”’ 

7. Rationalistic anti-intellectualism.—The term sounds paradoxical, 
but it designates with precision a view perfectly consistent with the 
fundamental preconceptions of the type of rationalism with which we 
are concerned. The presumption of the universal accessibility and 
verifiability of all that it is really needful for men to know implied 
that all subtle, elaborate, intricate reasonings about abstruse questions 
beyond the grasp of the majority are certainly unimportant, and 
probably untrue. Thus any view difficult to understand, or requiring 


1 Essay on Man, III, 284-87. 
2 Fragments or Minutes of Essays, viii, Works (Dublin, 1793), V, 103-4. 
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a long and complex exercise of the intellect for its verification, could 
be legitimately dismissed without examination, at least if it concerned 
any issue in which man’s moral or religious interests were involved. 
A “system” was a legitimate object of suspicion simply because it 
was a system. 

Ne pouvons-nous trouver |’auteur de notre vie, 

Qu’au labyrinthe obscur de la Théologie? 

Origéne et Jean Scot sont chez vous sans crédit. 

La nature en sait plus qu’ils n’en ait jamais dit. 

Ecartons ces romans qu’on appelle systémes.' 


Voltaire’s ‘“Ingénu” argues with his Jansenist friend: ‘If there were 
but one truth hidden in your load of arguments, it would without doubt 
have been discovered, and all the world would have been unanimous 
with respect toit..... It is an absurdity, an insult to human nature, 
an affront to the Infinite and Supreme Being, to say that there is one 
truth essential to the well-being of man which God conceals’’—that is, 
which is too recondite for any man to discover for himself. And in his 
numerous expressions of this idea Voltaire was but repeating what 
Lord Herbert and many others had said long before him. 

8. Rationalistic primitivism.—The entire logic of this type of ra- 
tionalism implied that the truths of “reason” or “nature,”’ since they 
were universal, must have been at least as well known to the earliest 
and least sophisticated men as to any other members of the race; and, 
what is more, that early men were really in a better position to appre- 
hend such truths than men of later periods. For the minds of the 
men of the first ages were not corrupted by “prejudices” at all; there 
were no traditions and no crystallized social forms to hinder the work- 
ings of common sense in them. What is universal and uniform in man, 
then, but has been overlaid and obscured by historic accretions in 
the unhappy diversities of belief and practice of modern and civilized 
peoples, must—according to this logic—have been exemplified in the 
earliest age, “Ere wit oblique had broke the steady light’’ of nature, 
and must have persisted with least contamination among savages. 
The true religion, Bodin’s deist in the Colloquium Heptaplomeres main- 
tains, must be the oldest, whereas “new religions, new sacrifices, new 
customs, new conceits, new churches, new opinions, new morals— 


1 Voltaire, Poéme sur la Loi naturelle, Exorde. 
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these have brought flourishing states to ruin.” ‘Nec aliam religionem 
habuisse videmus antiquissimos humani generis principes ac parentes, 
qui aurei saeculi memoriam posteritati reliquerunt, non docti, sed 
facti, non instituti, sed imbuti, ab ipsa natura.’’ Of English eight- 
eenth-century deism the most typical and most systematic single ex- 
pression is the book of Tindal, of which the title tells almost the whole 
story: Christianity as Old as the Creation, or the Gospel a Republication 
of the Religion of Nature. Since God—so runs Tindal’s principal 
argument—exists and is good, he must have been “willing that all 
men should come to a knowledge of his truth.”” He must, accord- 
ingly, have from the beginning “given mankind some rule or law for 
their conduct,” and a rule equally clear and evident to all. The doc- 
trine of special revelations, or of a gradual and cumulative disclosure 
of religious truth, is therefore itself an irreligious doctrine. The re- 
ligion which “God from the beginning gave men” must have been 
“absolutely perfect,” and it therefore “cannot admit of any alteration, 
or be capable of addition or diminution.’”’ So Voltaire in the Profession 
de foi des théistes (the word is, of course, a synonym of “deist”’): 

Notre religion est aussi ancienne que le monde. ... Il faut que le juif et le 
chrétien avouent que, suivant leurs propres livres, le théisme a régné sur la 
terre juqu’au déluge ... et qu’ainsi le théisme a été la seule religion divine 
pendant 2513 années, jusqu’au temps ov les Juifs disent que Dieu leur donna 
une loi particuliére dans un désert. 


In short, as Voltaire elsewhere puts it, “un déiste est de la religion 
d’Adam, de Seth, de Noé.’! Consequently, ‘il faut ramener les 
hommes, autant qu’on le peut, a la religion primitive.” And of this 
church, as Haller observed, the American Indian and the African are 


members, 
Die Kraft von Blut und Recht erkennen die Huronen 
Die dort an Mitchigans beschneyten Ufern wohnen, 
Und unterm braunen Sud fiihlt auch der Hottentot, 
Die allgemeine Pflicht und der Natur Gebot.? 


The combination of uniformitarianism with a less thoroughgoing form 
of primitivism—and also, somewhat incongruously, with a touch of 


1 Défense de Milord Bolingbroke (1752). 

2 Ueber den Ursprung des Uebels (1750 ed.), II, 184. For numerous illustrations of the 
belief in the currency of the religion of nature among savages, cf. Atkinson, Les relations 
de voyages au 17° siécle, chap. vii. 
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patriotic amour-propre—is illustrated in Henry Brooke’s Prologue to 
his Gustavus Vasa (1739), when he describes those who follow only 
Great Nature’s law, the law within the breast: 
Formed by no art, and to no sect confined, 
But stamped by Heaven upon th’ unlettered mind. 
Such, such of old, the first born natives were 
Who breathed the virtues of Britannia’s air, 
Their realm when mighty Caesar vainly sought, 
For mightier freedom against Caesar fought, 
And rudely drove the famed invader home, 
To tyrannize o’er polished—venal Rome. 
Our bard, exalted in a freeborn flame, 
To every nation would transfer this claim: 
He to no state, no climate, bounds his page, 
But bids the moral beam through every age. 


The same general thesis was a favorite one of Lessing’s in his early 
period; for example, in the Gedanken iiber die Herrnhuter (1750): 
“Turn back to the earliest ages. How simple, easy, and living was the 
religion of Adam! But how long did such religion continue? Each of 
his descendants added something to it, according to his own liking. 
The essential was submerged in a deluge (Siindflut) of arbitrary doc- 
trines. All were disloyal to the truth though a few men, the posterity 
of Abraham, less so than others.’”’ And the mission of Christ, adds 
Lessing, was only “to restore religion to its original purity, and to 
confine it within those limits in which it brings forth effects the more 
holy and universal, the more narrow the limits. God is a spirit, ye 
shall worship him in spirit and in truth; upon what beyond this did he 
insist? and what truth is more capable than this of binding together 
all the varieties of religion?” The deist, if not precisely, in the usual 
sense of the term, a conservative, was manifestly the arch-reactionary 
in religion. 

9. From all this followed a negative. philosophy of history.—A uni- 
form standard must obviously be an immutable standard; and all the 
changes in beliefs, cultures, institutions that have occurred in the 
course of the ages—all that we, under the influence of the opposite 
illusion, are accustomed to describe pleasantly as “‘progress’’—must 
have been changes for the worse. The examples of this way of think- 
ing are innumerable, and many of them extremely familiar; it is the 
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more striking when it appears in an anti-deistic writer, as in the fol- 
lowing passage of Hamann’s: 

Alle natiirliche Erkenntis [7.e., all knowledge which is “natural” in the 

eulogistic sense of the adjective] ist offenbart: die Natur der Dinge giebt den 
Stoff, und die Gesetze, nach denen unsere Seele empfindet, denkt, schliesst, 
urteilt, vergleicht, geben die Form. Alle natiirliche Erkenntis ist daher so alt 
als die Natur selbst; und weil diese unveriinderliche bleibt, so kann keine 
Neuigkeit in den Empfindungen derselben im eigentlichen Verstanden Statt 
finden.! 
When consistently applied to religion, as it was by the deists, this 
meant that the entire moral and religious history of civilized mankind, 
most of all in the West, had been worse than barren—had not only 
yielded no enrichment of ethical insight or religious understanding or 
experience, but had been a long tale of multiplying error and increas- 
ing departure from the uniformity and simplicity of “nature.” 


Now substitute “poetry,” or “art in general,” for “religion” in the 
foregoing propositions, and you have an outline, not of all, but of 
much of the more general and fundamental part, of the neo-classical 
aesthetics. The actual subjective motivation of neo-classicism was, no 
doubt, a complex affair; and in it the force of tradition and the habit 
of deference to ancient authority undeniably had a large part. But 
the “rationalization” of these motives is what here concerns us. As a 
theory, resting upon a coherent, or supposedly coherent, body of prin- 
ciples, neo-classicism was, at bottom, neither traditionalist nor au- 
thoritarian; it was an expression of the same rationalism of the En- 
lightenment which was manifesting itself in deism i and in taking 
“nature” as its sacred word also, it was, in the main, using the word 
in the same primary sense which it had for the deist. 

That neo-classicism in theory—though happily not quite always in 
practice—was fundamentally an aesthetic uniformitarianism can 
hardly need argument. The fact is writ large in all the most famous 
expositions of neo-classic doctrine; and it is amply demonstrated in 
some admirable pages of M. René Bray’s La Formation de la doctrine 
classique en France (1927). The artist is simply the spokesman of the 
reason, and it is exclusively to the reason in other men that he must 
appeal; and “reason” here is not chiefly synonymous with intellect 

1 Biblische Betrachtungen (1758), in Schriften (1821), I, 115. 
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and antithetic to feeling—which, indeed, it may include—but is a 
name for that which is fundamental and constant in the generic con- 
stitution of man. The aim of the poet is to express—in the words of 
Chapelain (ca. 1638), cited by Bray—‘‘cette beauté qui doit plaire 4 
tout le monde’’; for “la raison n’est pas sujette au changement”’; “‘il 
est certain,” as Balzac and all the neo-classic writers, in one or another 
form of words, had declared, ‘‘que la raison est de tout pays.” “Le 
beau,”’ wrote Fénelon, “ne perdrait rien de son prix quand il serait 
commun & tout le genre humain; il en serait plus estimable. La rareté 
est un défaut et une pauvreté de la nature. ... Je veux un beau si 
naturel, qu’il n’ait aucun besoin de surprendre par sa noveauté; je 
veux que ses graces ne vieillissent jamais.” The similar passages in 
Johnson, Reynolds, and other late eighteenth-century English 
theorists need not be recalled. It was, as I have previously pointed 
out elsewhere,? the same uniformitarian creed that the future initia- 
tors of the Romantic Movement in Germany were still preaching in 
the belated German classicism of the early 1790’s, when they in- 
veighed against interessante and charakteristische Poesie—and when 
Schiller, in 1794, in a phrase which seems an extraordinary paradox 
to us, but was then a platitude, bade the artist remember that “every 
man is the less man by so much as he is an individual.” 

An English expression of the principle late in the century is to be 
found in the Looker-On, No. 74 (1792): 

All the great rules in the fine arts have fixed foundations in our general 
nature..... These principles, I am convinced, are throughout human nature 
the same in kind, though different in degree according to the primary organ- 
ization of different minds. .... The constancy and uniformity of human 
feelings form the only ground of connexion between those arts which appeal 
to the imagination and the passions. But the minds of individuals may be 
discolored and perverted by prejudice, by interest, and by false associations; 
we are therefore not to consider how particular men are affected, but the gen- 
eral course, the average, if I may so say, of human feelings is to be taken in 
forming rules and principles for the conduct of those arts which found their 
claim of excellence upon the power they possess over the heart and fancy. 
[Again in No. 77, the essayist proposes to convince his readers] that by a right 


1 Lettre sur les occupations de l’ Académie francaise, V, ‘‘Projet de poétique’’ (1693). 

2 “On the Meaning of ‘Romantic’ in Early German Romanticism,’"’ MLN, November, 
1916, and February, 1917; and ‘Schiller and the Genesis of Romanticism,” ibid., 1920, pp. 
1-3. 
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analysis of the human mind, they may come at a system of rules which will 
exactly coincide with the genuine unperverted sentiments of mankind, .. . . 
that the general approbation of a particular conjuncture is not a standard of 
taste, though the true standard be founded on general approbation, that is, on 
an observation of what has at all times been pleasing or displeasing to our un- 
corrupted feelings; that this standard results from a consideration of the gen- 
eral qualities of objects, and not of the particular accidental sensations which 
objects produce. 

This requirement of universality of appeal was, it must be re- 
membered, the express ground of the neo-classic demand for limitation 
and approximate invariability of content and description. To be com- 
prehended and appreciated by everybody, the poet must introduce 
into his imitation of human or physical nature only those traits of 
either which could have fallen under the observation of all men, even 
—as Dr. Johnson added in substance, in the notorious passage about 
the streaks of the tulip—of the least observant of men. It is put even 
more clearly in the almost equally familiar passage in the Preface to 
Shakespeare in which Shakespeare is declared tq be “above all modern 
writers the poet of nature” because “hjs characters are not modified 
by the customs of particuf&r places unpractised by the rest of the 
world; by the peculiarities of studjes or professions, which can operate 
upon but small numbers; or by the accidents of transient fashions or 
tem opinions”; but “are the genuine progeny of common 
humawty, such as the world will always supply, and observation will 
always find.” There is, it need hardly be said, plenty of the opposite 
sort of thing also to be found in Johnson; but it is in such passages that 
he is uttering the pure neo-classic doctrine that the work of art (like 
the religion of nature) should express only what everybody already 
knows. This had been applied to the content of literature by Boileau 
in a remark which is obviously the original of Pope’s familiar defini- 
tion of ‘true wit.” 

Qu’est-ce qu’une pensée neuve, brillante, extraordinaire? Ce n’est point, 
comme se le persuadent les ignorants, une pensée que personne n’a jamais eu, 
ni di avoir, c’est au contraire, une pensée qui a di venir 4 tout le monde, et 
que quelqu’un s’avise le premier 4 exprimer. Un bon mot n’est un bon mot 
qu’en ce qu’il dit une chose que chacun pensait, et qu’il la dit d’une maniére 
vive, fine et nouvelle. ; 


1 Preface to edition of 1701, cited by Vial and Denise, Idées et doctrines littéraires du 
XVII® siécle, p. 166. 
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How widely this passed for a self-evident proposition in aesthetics in 
the mid-eighteenth century is perhaps best illustrated by the assur- 
ance of Warburton’s comment on Young’s Conjectures: ‘Dr. Young 
is the finest writer of nonsense of any of this age. And had he known 
that original composition consisted in the manner and not the matter, 
he had wrote with common sense.” A French poet (Delille) as late as 
the first decade of the nineteenth century was, as Fusil has noted, 
able to take pride in a couplet in which the propositions that five and 
four make nine, and two from nine is seven, were poetically expressed. 
“Everybody,” he remarked, “knows that addition and subtraction 
are two rules of arithmetic, which, being so happily put into verse, 
produce a great effect.” 

Uniformitarianism is, moreover, worked out in the same dual way 
in the neo-classical aesthetics as in deism: on the one hand, the reader 
or beholder is sometimes bidden to rely solely upon his own judgment 
or feeling—once it has been purified of prejudices and is a genuine 
expression of “common nature”—in judging of the value or “beauty” 
of a work of art; on the other hand, he is bidden to accept the con- 
sensus gentium as the test of merit, and te allow himself to like only 
what everybody else has always liked. The former way of developing 
the idea may be illustrated from Hurd’s Discourse on Poetical Imita- 
tion: ““The perceptions of these inward commotions [i.e., the ions} 
are uniformly the same in all; and draw along with them tiNPsame, 
or similar, sentiments and reflections. Hence the appeal is made to 
every one’s own consciousness which declares the truth or falsehood 
of the imitation.”” But Hurd (who elsewhere expresses himself in pre- 
cisely the opposite sense) here forgets that nearly everyone’s own 
consciousness, at least in modern times, was supposed to have been 
vitiated by false conventions. To discover the ‘‘natural’’ taste within 
one’s self a corrective process is first necessary, as Batteux points out: 

If men were sufficiently attentive to recognize promptly in themselves this 
natural taste, and if they thereupon labored to extend and develop it, and to 
render it more acute by observation, comparison and reflection, they would 
have an invariable and infallible rule for judging of the arts. But since most 
think on these matters only when they are filled with prejudices, they are 
unable, in so great a confusion, to distinguish the voice of Nature.” 


1 Fusil, La poésie scientifique, p. 59. 
* Les beauz arts réduits 4 un seul principe (1747), p. 66. 
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Thus the safer method for arriving at a universally valid standard of 
taste is to study the classics as, supposedly, the only writings which 
have aesthetic catholicity, which have been enjoyed and approved 
semper, ubique et ab omnibus. The passages on this theme in Reynolds 
and Johnson are too familiar to quote; I will cite rather its expression 
by a minor writer, William Melmoth the younger, in his Letters of Sir 
Thomas Fitzosborne (1749): 

By observing the peculiar construction of those compositions of genius 
which have always pleased, we perfect our idea of fine writing in particular. 
It is this united approbation, in persons of different ages and of various char- 
acters and languages, that Longinus has made the test of the true sublime; 
and he might with equal justice have extended the same criterion to all the 
inferior excellencies of elegant composition. Thus the deference paid to the 
performances of the great masters of antiquity is based upon just and solid 
reasons; it is not because Aristotle and Horace have given us the rules of 
criticism that we submit to their authority; it is because those rules are derived 
from works that have been distinguished by the uninterrupted admiration of 
all the more improved part of mankind, from their earliest appearance down 
to the present hour. For whatever, through a long series of ages, has been 
universally esteemed beautiful, cannot but be conformable to our just and 
natural idea of beauty.? 

It is this impress of the general uniformitarian principle, of the 
ideal of standardization, upon poetry which chiefly explains why, as 
Mr. F. L. Lucas? has remarked, almost every eighteenth-century poet 
—and not Gray merely—‘‘never spoke out,” never expressed “all 
those intimate sadnesses and agonies which have given life to the 
utterances of so many minor poets in other eras.’”’ It was not that, as 
Mr. Lucas suggests, they were restrained by a sense of decorum, a 
shrinking from the “emotional immodesty” of such behavior. There 
were plenty of eighteenth-century poets, major and minor, who were 
little hampered by a sense of decorum. The reason for their restraint 
was that it still generally passed for an aesthetic axiom that “speaking 
out” is not art, that the poet who wishes to become a classic must 
never be himself, except to the extent that he is—aside from a greater 
gift for putting things—the same as every other man. The aesthetic 
cosmopolitanism implicit in this is obvious. An art that accords with 


1P. 130. These letters were long taken very seriously: there were at least twelve Lon- 
don editions, and at least two in America, in 1805 and 1815; and—best evidence of popular- 
ity—there seems also to have been an American pirated edition. 


2 The New Statesman, February 28, 1925, p. 599. 
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a reason which is de tout pays could as little give place to national as 
to personal idiosyncrasy of character or taste. Racine expressed the 
gratification which he had experienced in discovering that, in imitat- 
ing the dramatic art of ancient Greeks and Romans, he had the more 
surely reached the minds and hearts of Parisians of the seventeenth 
century: ‘Le gofit de Paris s’est trouvé conforme a celui d’Athénes; 
mes spectateurs ont été ému des mémes choses qui ont mis autrefois 
en larmes le plus savant peuple de la Gréce.”? When one orthodox 
critic wished to say something peculiarly unpleasant of another, he 
accused him of betraying his nationality in his writings; it was thus 
that Fréron, in his Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps (1749), be- 
littled Voltaire: 

M. de Voltaire is really a French author; that is to say, he belongs to his 
own nation and his own age, whereas the true poets are of all times and 
countries. Often the slave of the ruling taste, he has preferred the advantage 
of being known to his contemporaries to the glory of being admired by our 
remote descendants. 


The neo-classic antipathy to originality and to private intuitions 
in matters of taste is, again, analogous to the deist’s usual antipathy 
to “enthusiasm.”’ And a complete aesthetic equalitarianism was in- 
herent in the neo-classic principles. It is true that there was often to 
be found in writers commonly classified as neo-classicists another 
strain—a cultivation of the pose of the connoisseur, a restriction of 
the right to pronounce judgment on works of art to the “improved” 
or “refined” part of mankind. But in so far as its fundamental logic 
was consistently carried out, neo-classicism was the doctrine that 
artistic merit is to be determined by universal suffrage; and this demo- 
cratic tendency in it is nowhere more strikingly and amusingly made 
evident than in its expression by a stout Tory, such as Dr. Johnson. 
Detesting levelers in politics and society, he was himself, in more than 
one way, a preacher of leveling in art: as in a passage of the Life of 
Gray: 

By the common sense of readers uncorrupted by all the refinements of 
subtilty and the dogmatism of learning must be finally decided all claim to 
poetical honors. The “Churchyard” abounds with images which find a mirror 
in every mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo. 


1 Preface to Iphigénie en Aulis. 
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The artist must thus smooth out all differences and lower his observa- 
tion or his dream or his emotion (so far as they are given expression) 
to the plane of common sensibility and of the average understanding. 

The strict neo-classicist’s high valuation of simplicity and regular- 
ity in all the arts is akin to what I have called “rationalistic anti- 
intellectualism’”’; though it certainly had other causes, it was in part a 
manifestation of a general dislike for intricacy and complexity. A 
complex design does not reveal itself to the eye at once; it imposes 
upon the beholder, hearer, or reader a special effort of comprehension, 
an effort difficult for all, and probably impossible for some; and it is 
sufficiently condemned by that fact alone.! 

With respect to primitivism, the analogy may seem to break down; 
but it does so only in part. The modern literary theorist could not 
well go back for his models to the poetry, as the deist supposed him- 
self to be going back to the religion, of Adam, Seth, and Noah; for if 
those worthies wrote any epics, odes, or tragedies, they unfortunately 
did not transmit them to posterity. Literature presupposed a certain 
degree of civilization, and, so far as was known, had made its appear- 
ance only at a time considerably removed from the earliest age. And 
the primitivistic preconception certainly was less potent in the shaping 
of the neo-classic creed than it was in the case of deism. Nevertheless, 
it was, of course, of the essence of rigorous neo-classicism to maintain 
that each genre attained its ideal form almost at its birth; the oldest 
known epic, the oldest known tragedies, comedies, and odes, the 
earliest criticism, were the standards of excellence in their respective 
kinds; and to observe the truest examples of what is in accord with 
“universal nature” in each kind the modern poet or the modern critic 
must turn to these primitives. And so far as the epic was concerned, 
those classicists who placed Homer above Vergil as well as all the 
moderns, were committed to a fairly thoroughgoing primitivism, often 
of the rationalistic sort; and it definitely tended, as Miss Lois Whitney 
has shown,” through the writings of scholars learned in the classics, 


1 Cf. Fénelon, Lettre sur les occupations de l’ Académie francaise, V: ‘Il faut une diction 
simple, précise et dégagée, o2 tout se développe de soi-meme et aille au-devant du lecteur. 
Quand un auteur parle en public, il n'y a aucune peine qu'il ne doive prendre pour en 
épargner 4 son lecteur. ... Un auteur ne doit laisser rien 4 chercher dans sa pensée; il n'y 
a que les faiseurs d’énigmes qui soient en droit de présenter un sens enveloppé. ... En effet, 
le premier de tous les devoirs d'un homme qui n’écrit que pour étre entendu, est de soulager 
son lecteur en se faisant d’abord entendre.”’ 

2 “English Primitivistic Theories of Epic Origins."’ Mod. Phil., May, 1924. 
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such as Blackwell, Blair, and Robert Wood, to transform itself into 
the romantic type of primitivism and to promote the enthusiasm for 
Ossian. Other traits of ancient poetry were not seldom eulogized on 
primitivistic grounds: so Fénelon writes: “On gagne beaucoup en 
perdant tous les ornements superflus pour se borner aux beautés 
simples, faciles, claires, et négligées en apparence. Pour la poésie, 
comme pour I|’architecture, il faut que tous les morceaux nécessaires 
se tournent en ornements naturels. Mais tout ornement qui n’est 
qu’ornement est de trop; retranchez-le, il ne manque rien, il n’y a que 
la vanité qui en souffre.”” Quoting a passage from one of Vergil’s 
Eclogues, Fénelon exclaims: ‘‘Combien cette naiveté champétre a- 
t-elle plus de grice qu’un trait subtil et raffiné d’un bel esprit.”” And a 
little later: in reading the Odyssey, ‘‘on croit étre dans les lieux qu’ 
Homére dépeint, y voir et y entendre les hommes. Cette simplicité de 
moeurs semble ramener |’Age d’or. Le bonhomme Eumée me touche 
bien plus qu’un héros de Clélie ou de Cléopatre. Les vains préjugés 
de notre temps avilissent de telles beautés; mais nos défauts ne 
diminuent point le vrai prix d’une vie si raisonnable et si naturelle.””! 
Bishop Hurd, in his Notes on the Art of Poetry, defended the practice of 
the Greek dramatists in ‘‘moralizing so much” by observing that “in 
the virtuous simplicity of less polished times this spirit of moralizing 
is very prevalent.” ; 

Finally, just as the deist saw in the greater part of the religious 
history of mankind merely a long aberration from “nature,” the 
strict neo-classicist saw the same in the greater part of the history of 
all the arts. They all began well; they all were soon corrupted: and 
the way of salvation lay, not in an advance, but in a reversion. ““The 
Gothick”’ was, in the orthodox classical critie’s vocabulary, what “re- 
vealed religion” or “superstition” was in that of the deist ; and the most 
interesting thing about Thomas Warton’s familiar lines on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ window at New College is the way in which they illustrate 
this parallelism between classicism in art and in religion. The defect 
of Gothic art, according to Warton, it will be remembered, was that 
it did not conform to that truth which is 


by no peculiar taste confined, 
Whose universal pattern strikes the mind. 


! Lettre sur les occupations de l' Académie francaise, ‘Projet de poétique.” 
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“Gothick” and “non-universal” were assumed to be equivalent; and 
both were antithetic to “natural” for the same reason. But this was, 
in principle, precisely the fundamental reason why the deist rejected 
all positive, historical, or ostensibly revealed, religion. 

Of the latent contradictions in all this, and of its bearing upon the 
causes of the ultimate fate of both the deistic movement and the 
neo-classical aesthetics a good deal might be said; but that is another 
story—part of which I have already attempted to tell elsewhere.’ If, 
as may perhaps be the case, I have in the present paper been, in great 
part, saying over again, in a different way, things that everybody 
knows, I have at least—as Dr. Johnson might have put it—illustrated 
if not illuminated my theme. 

ArtTuur O. LovEsJoy 


JouNns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1“Optimism and Romanticism,’’ PMLA, XLII (1927), 941-45. 



































HENRY BAKER, F.R.S. (1698-1774) 


ENRY BAKER, author of The Universe: A Poem Intended 
H To Restrain the Pride of Man and of two influential books on 
the microscope, prominent fellow of the Royal Society of his 
time, and son-in-law of Daniel Defoe, has a niche in encyclopedias 
and in the Dictionary of National Biography. I shall not repeat the 
information given in these biographical sketches, but shall add a few 
fresh facts and inferences relating to this minor but by no means 
insignificant figure of the eighteenth century. 


I. THE DATE OF BAKER’S “THE UNIVERSE” 


The date given for Baker’s poem in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and all other accounts I 
have seen is 1727. This date probably derives from the British Muse- 
um Catalogue, which dates the Museum’s copy of the first edition as 
*[1727?].” Since I first became interested in verifying the date, in order 
to settle some questions of priority,' I have tried in every way I can 
to obtain contemporary evidence for 1727, but with no success. The 
copies of the first edition are undated. The authorities at the British 
Museum have no information as to the grounds on which the date in 
their Catalogue was originally assigned. Search of the Stationers’ 
Company’s records from 1725 to 1739 has been unavailing; the book 
does not seem to have been registered there at all. The newspapers 
and periodicals for 1727 and 1728—those, at least, on file at the Brit- 
ish Museum—contain no announcements or advertisements of the 
book, even though other books by the same publisher, T. Worrall, 
appear frequently. And an appeal for evidence which I put some time 
ago into Notes and Queries has produced no result. 

There is, on the other hand, very strong circumstantial evidence 
for a later date: 1734. The Harvard Library’s copy of the first edi- 
tion has several pages of advertisements, which furnish a terminus a 
quo for at least that copy. Among the books advertised are John 
Kelly’s The Married Philosopher, first published in 1732;? Bishop 


1 See sec. ii of this article. 
2 Cf. Dictionary of National Biography. Worrall advertises the second edition of Kelly’s 
play. 
[Mopvern Putto.oey, February, 1932] 
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Berkeley’s Alciphron, first published in March, 1732; and Theobald’s 
seven-volume edition of Shakespeare, first published in March, 1734. 
This latest date led me to the monthly list of newly published books 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine;' and Baker’s Universe is listed in “A 
Register of Books Published in April, 1734,’ item 32 on the list. 

It is not likely that the advertisements in the Harvard copy were 
added to the book after the printing of the text, since the folio number- 
ing goes on consistently through the advertising section, and the 
paper is the same throughout. Whether the British Museum copy 
has lost its advertising section, or is an earlier printing, I cannot defi- 
nitely say; but I can find no difference whatever in paper or printing 
between it and the Harvard copy. 

The possibility that the Gentleman’s Magazine may refer to, and 
the Harvard Library’s copy be, a reprinting of the first edition, I can- 
not completely disprove. But, in the first place, I can find no evidence 
for any earlier printing. And, in the second place, there is at least one 
fact which makes definitely against the assumption that there was one. 
This is the fact that, while several of the books which Worrall ad- 
vertised at the back of the Harvard Universe contain themselves an- 
nouncements of Worrall’s publications, in none of these books that I 
have seen? is there any mention of Baker’s Universe; even though in 
one of them, Savage’s The Bastard (1728 ed.), is an advertisement of 
Baker’s earlier book, Original Poems, Serious and Humorous, in Two 
Parts. If there had been an earlier printing of the first edition in 
1727, is it at all likely that the 1728 copy of Savage’s poem, which 
advertised Baker’s Original Poems, would not have advertised The 
Universe as well; or that The Universe would not have been announced 
in at least some of the other books? 

To conclude: The Harvard first edition of The Universe certainly 
dates no earlier than March, 1734. The Gentleman’s Magazine lists 
the book as published in April, 1734. There seems to be no evidence 
whatever, beyond the bare (and admittedly questionable) statement 
in the British Museum Catalogue, that the book was first published in 
1727; and some positive indications that it was not. In view of these 


1 Since the Gentleman's Magazine did not begin until 1731, it is of course useless as a 
check upon the date 1727. 
* I.e., those of the original editions of which the Harvard Library has copies. 
81726. Cf. Dictionary of National Biography. 
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facts, and unless some fresh evidence should conceivably come to 
light, any conclusions concerning the poem based on its supposed 
publication in 1727 must be considered unsound. 


II. BAKER’S DEBT TO JAMES THOMSON AND POPE, AND HIS 
POSITION AS AN EARLY FOLLOWER OF SHAFTESBURY 

On the usual supposition that The Universe appeared in 1727, 
Baker would appear a decidedly more original and important writer 
of verse than he does if the date is concluded to be 1734. 

1. Mr. C. A. Moore calls Baker’s Universe one of the first minor 
poems to indicate the movement toward ethical poetry based on 
Shaftesbury’s philosophy, and quotes as looking forward to Pope’s 
Essay on Man Baker’s lines beginning, ‘‘Alas! what’s Man thus in- 
solent and vain?’! My dating of the poem shows Baker as less of a 
pioneer than Moore asserts, and as probably depending on Pope rather 
than looking forward to him, the first epistle of the Essay on Man 
having appeared in 1733. 

2. A passage on Baker’s Universe is so strikingly parallel to one in 
James Thomson’s Spring? that a direct connection between the two 





seems unquestionable: 


THOMSON 


These are not idle philosophic 
dreams; 

Tull nature swarms with life..... 

.... Th’ unfaithful fen 

In putrid steams emits the living 
cloud 

Of pestilence. 
cells, 

Where searching sun-beams never 
found a way, 

Earth animated heaves. The flowery 
leaf 

Wants not its soft inhabitants. The 
stone, 

Hard as it is, in every winding pore 

Holds multitudes. But chief the for- 
est-boughs, 


Thro’ subterranean 


BAKER 


With wonder view thy little world 
around; 

How life, in various forms, does 
everywhere abound; 

Earth, water, air, with living crea- 
tures stor’d, 

Myriads of myriads, numberless af- 
ford: 

The rising hill, the long extended 
plain, 

The crystal flood, the briny raging 
main, 

The flow’ry mead, the corn-produc- 
ing field, 

The forest wide; the frightful desert 
wild, 

The over-hanging rock, the cavern 
deep, 


1 “Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England,’”’ PMLA, XXXI (1916), 297. 


2 Version of 1728, il. 136 ff. 
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Which dance unnumber’d to th’ in- 
spiring breeze, 
The downy orchard, and the melting 


pulp 

Of mellow fruit the nameless nations 
feed 

Of evanescent insects. Where the 
pool 


Stands mantled o’er with green, in- 
visible, 

Amid the floating verdure millions 
stray. 


Nor is the lucid stream, nor the pure 
air, 

Tho’ one transparent vacancy they 
seem, 

Devoid of theirs. Even animals sub- 
sist 

On animals, in infinite descent ;! 

And all so fine adjusted, that the loss 

Of the least species would disturb the 
whole. 

Stranger than this th’ inspective 
glass confirms, 

And to the curious gives th’ amazing 
scenes 

Of lessening life; ... . 


If one of these passages is borrowed from the other, the date 1727 
would indicate that Thomson borrowed from Baker; the revised date 
1734 suggests the much less important fact that Baker borrowed 


from Thomson.* 


1 This general idea is best known through Swift's famous lines: 
“So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller stil! to bite ‘em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 
Swift wrote the lines by 1733. Perhaps he was influenced by Thomson's lines; and per- 
haps Baker was influenced both by Thomson and by Swift—his corresponding verses are 


closer to Swift's than Thomson's are. 


2? The dashes are Baker's. 


+ But for an earlier expression of the idea, which may have been known to both Thom- 


son and Baker, see the Spectator, No. 519. 





The sandy beach, the lofty mountain 
steep, 

Swarm with inhabitants——In ev’ry 
clime, 

In ev’ry season, and at ev’ry time, 

Each op’ning flower, and ev’ry rising 
grain, 

The life of thousands does with food 
sustain. 

These too their vermin have; and 
those, again, 

A smaller round of life begin.— 

—But stay!—— 

O! whither would unbounded fancy 
run?— 

Along a pleasant road it urges on, 

Nor brooks the rein.—— 


Extend thy narrow sight: consult 
with art: 

And gladly use what helps it can 
impart: 

Each better glass will larger field dis- 
play, 

And give thee fields of life, unthought 
of, to survey. 
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III. HENRY BAKER’S PERSONAL COPY OF “THE 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR” 

William Lee, in his biography of Daniel Defoe,' mentions the fact 
that Baker’s copy of the bound volumes of his and Defoe’s periodical, 
the Universal Spectator, is in the Hope collection at the Bodleian, and 
says it ‘“‘was purchased, in 1828, with the library of the Rev. William 
Baker, his grandson, and late Rector of Lyndon, in Rutlandshire.”” The 
books are in the Bodleian, though a letter pasted in the first volume 
makes it clear that the purchaser of the Rev. William Baker’s library 
was not Thomas Hope, as a reader would be likely to gather from Lee’s 
account of the matter, but Taylor Combe; and that Combe sent 
(evidently sold) the Universal Spectator to Hope. A note in Henry 
Baker’s handwriting at the beginning of the first volume indicates the 
interest of the copy: ‘(Having for above four years and a half been 
the chief Manager of the Universal Spectator, and all my Essays 
during that time being collected together here, I desire, that after 
my Death, this Book may be preserved in my Family, since the print- 
ing them together may perhaps sometime hereafter be of use.’’ Most 
of the essays, up to the point where Baker ceased to be connected 
with the magazine, are marked in Baker’s handwriting with the au- 
thors’ names, and in addition a summarized list of authors is pasted 
into the front of the first volume. From the note and the list one 
learns that Defoe wrote the first number only; and that Baker is re- 
sponsible for Nos. 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27, 
29, 31, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 48, 49, 52, 53, 55, 58, 59, 62, 63, 
64, 68, 69, 71, 73, 75, 76, 78, 80, 83, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 93, 95, 97, 
100, 101, 103, 105, 107, 111, 112, 116, 118, 121, 123, 125, 127, 129, 
130, 132, 134, 135, 136, 138, 141, 143, 147, 148, 150, 152, 155, 156, 
157, 160, 162, 166, 169, 171, 172, 173, 176, 186, 214, 218, 225, 227, 
228, 230, 232, 234, 235, 236, 239, 241. Number 241 has the note, 
“This is the last I wrote. By H. Baker.” 


IV. HISTORY OF THE DAWSON TURNER COLLECTION 
OF BAKER MSS 


The fact is already in print? that Henry Baker’s great-grandson, 
the Rev. Henry DeFoe Baker, sold many of Henry Baker’s MSS to 


iT, 441. 
2 Notes and Queries, 2d ser., VIII (July 16, 1859), 51. 
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Dawson Turner. Concerning these MSS I can add the following 
facts: 

Turner’s MSS were sold between June 6 and 10, 1859, and the cata- 
logue of sale is at the British Museum. Baker’s MSS are items 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 in the catalogue. The notations of sale are: 
items 20 and 22 sold to “Bell’’; 21 to ‘““Campkin’’; 24 to “Baron V. 
de Weyer’’; 25 to ““‘Westley”’; and 23 and 26 to “Forster.””’ Campkin, 
von de Weyer, and Westley I have so far been unable to identify. 
Several Bells of that period might have been buying MSS, but 
through none of their libraries can I trace items 20 and 22. Forster is 
John Forster, famous antiquarian and biographer of Dickens; he 
bequeathed his MSS to the Victoria and Albert Museum in South 
Kensington, and items 23 and 26 of the Turner collection are now 
deposited there. Descriptions of all the items are in the catalogue of 
Dawson Turner’s sale; and I have personally examined the two 
bought by Forster. 

Items 21, 22, and 24 seem to be of less interest than the others;' 
they are described respectively in the catalogue as ‘‘Lessons for the 
Deaf and Dumb,” “Exercises for the Deaf and Dumb,” and “Ex- 
tracts from Baker’s Correspondence.” Item 20 comprises Baker’s 
“Literary and Scientific Correspondence from 1722 to 1770,” a total 
of ‘above 1,850 letters.” The sample list of correspondents which 
the catalogue gives includes the Duke of Portland; the earls of Buchan 
and Londonderry; the countesses of Hartford and Orkney; Dr. Lyttle- 
ton, Bishop of Carlisle, and Dr. Clayton, of Clogher; Le Comte de 
Saluce; Les Chevaliers Ossorio and Allioni; William Arderon; Robert 
Blair (sixteen letters); Dr. Borlase, Professor J. L. Bruni, Peter Col- 
linson, Da Costa, Dr. Doddridge, Dutens, George Edwards, Martin 
Folkes, Gordon, W. Gostling, Gough, Jonas Hanway, Houthuyn; Drs. 
Maty, Miles, Mortimer, and Mounsey; Thomas Pennant, Scheffer, 
and Dr. Wolfe. Prefixed to the letters, says the catalogue, is a short 
“Essay on Speech,” and a memoir of Baker’s life by his grandson, 
William Baker. Item 25 is headed “Private Memoranda, 1720-1758” ; 
the catalogue states that the entries are 


almost altogether of a pecuniary nature, . . . . yet, still, interspersed, as was 
Mr. Baker’s custom, with particulars relating to himself and his own affairs. 


1 Unless—as the catalogue suggests—Baker’s method of teaching the deaf and dumb 
might be deduced from the lessons and exercises. 
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Three pages are entirely filled with such; one of them headed ‘‘Memoranda of 
my own family’; another, “Memoranda of myself”’; the third, ‘Persons born 
deaf, and consequently dumb, but instructed by me to read, write, speak, 
and understand the English language.” 


Items 23 and 26—those now in the Victoria and Albert Museum— 
are both of decided interest. Item 23 contains (to quote its present 
title-page) ‘‘Autobiographical Memoranda by Henry Baker, Esq. F.R. 
and A.S., Author of the Microscope made easy, principally consisting 
of his Courtship of Miss Sophia Defoe and his Correspondence with 
Rev. John Copping.”’ Besides the account of his courtship! and his 
letters to and from Copping, there are copies of a number of Baker’s 
letters to hoped-for patrons and friends concerning his earliest pub- 
lished poem, An Invocation of Health, and a number of memoranda 
concerning the formation of “The Society for Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce,’ an organization which by 1763 had 
grown to include more than twenty-five hundred members,’ and of 
which Baker was a founder and acting secretary. Item 26 consists 
of four large volumes containing a lengthy and very interesting cor- 
respondence between Baker and William Arderon of Norwich, which 


1 See sec. v below. 

2 A passage or two may be of enough interest for a footnote: ‘‘Mr. Wm. Shipley, living 
at Northampton being persuaded that a Society to give Premiums in the Manner of [that] 
in Ireland would be highly beneficial to this kingdom came to London several times in the 
years 1752 and 1753 and tal‘xed about it to Mr. Henry Baker who was of the same opinion, 
but doubted the possibility of bringing it to effect. However in the year 1753 a general 
Recommendation of such a Society was drawn up printed and dispersed: and by inde- 
fatigable pains taken by Mr. Shipley, to put it into the hands of Persons of Quality and 
Fortune, a Meeting was appointed to consider how such a Scheme might be put into Exe- 
cution..... It was then proposed to give Premiums for the Discovery of Cobalt—the 
Cultivation of Madder,—for the best drawings made by Boys or Girls, and the above two 
noble Lords [Viscount Folkeston and Lord Romney] to whose Goodness, Generosity and 
Public Spirit the very being of this Society must ever be acknowledged entirely owing, 
resolved (at another meeting) to make a Beginning with these Articles; and as Money 
would be wanting, each of them paid down 10 guineas and 10 guineas for Lord Shaftesbury; 
but subscribed 5 guineas apiece only in the Book lest a larger sum might discourage 
others. At the same time some other Gentlemen paid 2 guineas each, but the number 
being small, the aforesaid noble Lords declared they would make good all deficiencies, 
and have accordingly given 30 guineas more. But notwithstanding this Beginning the So- 
ciety was yet unformed without any Head [illegible] or Regulations, till Mr. Baker drew upa 
plan for the Establishment of proper Officers and orderly Government of the Society which 
Plan after due consideration being confirmed and printed, and the Society thereby es- 
tablished, they out of regard to the pains of Mr. Baker and Mr. Shipley had taken elected 
them both unanimously to be perpetual members of this Society. Mr. Baker has all along 
taken the Minutes, though Mr. Shipley is Secretary of the Society. Sept. 3, 1755. H. 
Baker.” 

8 This particular fact is stated, not in the memoranda above mentioned, but in the cor- 
respondence between Baker and Arderon, item 26 of the Turner collection, various letters 
from May, 1757, to May, 1763, referring to the matter. 
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extends from 1744 to Arderon’s death in 1767. The correspondence is, 
I suppose, not really important enough to publish; and yet in some 
respects it makes a decidedly illuminating eighteenth-century docu- 
ment. Arderon was a man of complete unsophistication, scanty edu- 
cation, and occasional absurd childish simplicity; but he possessed an 
eternally active mind, omnivorous curiosity, and much good-hearted 
modesty and friendliness. Baker became interested in his incessant 
amateur labors to collect facts, introduced his work to the Royal 
Society, and later sponsored his election to the Society. The modest 
Arderon never ceased to be grateful for Baker’s interest and patron- 
age, and never ceased to regard him as a mentor and a superior being; 
while Baker in return gradually came to look on Arderon as one of his 
best friends. Arderon seems to have considered no facts unworthy of 
observation and classification, from the discovery of fossils and 
antique coins in and about Norwich to the nature of pebbles, and the 
favorite street-cries in the town. The result is that in his letters are 
many extremely petty facts, together with some (like the street- 
cries) that in their very triviality throw a vivid light on the life of 
the time. Arderon’s chief interest to the modern student, however, is 
that he represents so beautifully the “virtuoso” or collector of the 
period, the follower of the school of facts who takes his Francis Bacon 
literally, believing that science will progress only through collecting 
data and eschewing theories. He gives an extreme example of the 
point of view more common than any other among eighteenth-century 
scientists. Baker has essentially the same attitude, but, being a more 
sophisticated soul, is not quite so pure a type. 


V. BAKER’S ACCOUNT OF HIS COURTSHIP OF SOPHIA DEFOE 


Walter Wilson, in his Memoirs of the Life and Times of Danie! Defoe 
(London, 1830), printed an extract from a MS account by Baker of 
his courtship of Defoe’s daughter, describing it as a narrative pre- 
fixed to a collection of letters between Baker and Sophia Defoe, which 
he had consulted through the courtesy of Baker’s great-grandson. 
William Lee in his biography of Defoe quoted the same extract. 
Thomas Wright in his Life of Daniel Defoe (1894) gave a detailed ac- 
count, with numerous quotations, of the letters between Baker and 
his fiancée, saying that the volume of letters had been placed in his 
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hands, and that its contents had never before been made public; but 
he did not quote from the narrative Wilson said was prefixed to the 
letters. Later biographers seem to depend chiefly if not wholly on 
Wilson and Wright for their information about the affair.! 

The letters which Wilson and Wright refer to are probably still in 
the hands of the Defoe-Baker family; I have not seen them. In the 
Forster collection’s MS volume of “Autobiographical Memoranda,”’ 
however (see above), is an account by Baker, in his handwriting, of 
his courtship, which seems to be the original narrative used by Wilson. 
All specific statements concerning sums of money have been erased 
with some sort of ink-remover. And while at the close of the account, 
and in a note on the margin of one page, Baker writes of ‘‘the following 
letters” and “the first letter,” obviously referring to letters which 
originally followed his narrative, no such letters are among the Forster 
MSS. It is probable that when Wilson consulted the narrative it was 
in the hands of the family, and prefixed to the letters; that when 
Henry Defoe Baker sold the MSS to Dawson Turner he detached the 
letters, probably as being too intimately personal for sale, and for a 
similar reason erased the exact amounts of money mentioned in the 
narrative; and that when Wright described in detail the letters he 
failed to mention the narrative because, as it was no longer prefixed 
to the letters,? he had not seen it. 

Wilson, in his long quotation from Baker’s account, abridged his 
original, and even summarized parts in his own words, without any 
indication whatever that he had done so.* The complete narrative 
has, so far as I know, never been printed, and it deserves to be, since 
it gives, more completely than any biographer of Defoe or Baker ever 
has given, Baker’s point of view concerning his relations with Defoe. 

1 Paul Dottin (The Life and Strange and Surprising Adventures of Daniel De Foe, trans. 
Louise Ragan, 1929) gives a considerably detailed account of the courtship, and may per- 
haps have had access to the original MSS. But since he gives no specific references to the 


sources of his information, and every one of his quotations from the letters is one also 
quoted in Wright, a reader may be forgiven for not being certain. 


2 Since Forster had died in 1876, the account must, when Wright wrote, have been, as 
it is today, in the South Kensington Museum. 


8’ One amusing instance of this fact is the sentence, in Wilson's quotation: ‘‘Mr. Baker 
very soon discovered the superior excellencies of Miss Sophia, the youngest daughter, of 
whose person and manners he speaks in strains of the highest eulogium.’’ In my innocence 
I have quoted the last phrase of the sentence as a delicious example of eighteenth-century 
phraseology. As a matter of fact, it is—as may be seen by referring to the complete text 
above—an example of Wilson's nineteenth-century rhetoric. 
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I shall resist the temptation to comment on its interesting passages, 
some of them absurd, but all thoroughly characteristic of human na- 
ture in the eighteenth century; and shall simply insert it, unabridged 
and unchanged, here: 


In the year 1724 Mr. Henry Baker engaged in an Undertaking 
which required his going from Enfield to Newington every Wednesday 
and his returning every Saturday again to Enfield. When at Enfield 
he resided in the Family of a Gentleman his Relation, and when at 
Newington in the Family of another Gentleman with whom he was 
engaged. At both Places he soon became acquainted with all the Peo- 
ple of Fashion, and his Business being finished in a Morning, his 
Afternoons were usually spent in walking, drinking Tea, reading, or a 
Party at Cards with some of them, and thus Life passed as agreeably 
as he could wish. 

Amongst the first who desired his acquaintance at Newington was 
Mr. D——,, a Gentleman well known by his Writings, who had newly 
built there a very handsom House, as a Retirement from London, and 
amused his Time either in the Cultivation of a large and pleasant 
Garden, or in the Pursuit of his Studies, which he found means of 
making very profitable. He was now at least sixty years of Age, af- 
flicted with the Gout and Stone, but retained all his mental Faculties 
intire. Mr. B—— readily accepted his Invitation, and was so pleased 
with his Conversation, that he seldom came to Newington without 
paying a Visit to Mr. D——, and met usually at the Tea Table his 
three lovely Daughters, who were admired for their Beauty, their 
Education, and their prudent Conduct: and if sometimes Mr. D——’s 
Disorders made Company inconvenient, Mr. B—— was entertained 
by them either singly or together, and that commonly in the Garden 
when the Weather was favourable. 

Mr. B—— very soon distinguished the Superior Excellencies of 
Miss Sophia the youngest Daughter, and considered her with great 
Attention, that Elegance of Form where all was just Proportion, her 
graceful Mein [sic], her fine turn’d Neck and Bosom white as falling 
Snow, her beauteous fair blew Eyes beaming all Goodness, her auburn 
glossy Tresses, her Face where every Feature spoke Perfection, and 
over all that Bloom of Health that tinctur’d every Charm. These 
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struck his Eyes with Wonder and Delight. But as from Time to Time 
Occasion shewed her manly Sense, her Sentiments refined, her spright- 
ly wit, her delicate Expression, the extensive knowledge by her Read- 
ing gained, her cheerful Innocence, the Sweetness of her Manners, 
These filled his Heart with Tenderness and Love. 

After several Months Mr. B—— began to find a remarkable Altera- 
tion in himself; his Thoughts were fixt continually on Miss Sophia: 
her lovely Image seemed always before his Eyes, and the Music of her 
Voice was ever sounding in his Ears: Remembrance recalled and 
ponder’d her every Word and Look: his Days were melancholy and 
his Nights were Sleepless. Diversions, Books nor Company could 
please. Enfield he now disliked, and Newington could give no Joy but 
what he found with her: and that alas how seldom, one Evening in 
a Week, no more.—All this he deemed the Effect of exalted Friend- 
ship founded on uncommon Merit, for he would not call it Love. 
His Friends observed the Change, and were concerned about his 
Health, not knowing the true Cause, even his dear Sophy would some- 
times kindly ask him if he was not well. He long and often struggled 
to shake off this Uneasiness by an affected Gaity [sic], and by spending 
his leisure Hours amongst his other agreeable female Acquaintance: 
but these Attempts were fruitless, even at the Card Table or in the 
Dance his Sophy would fill his Soul, and he was absent to all but her. 
In Truth his Passion increased daily, he could no longer deceive him- 
self, and what he had called Friendship he found to be unconquerable 
Love. 

In this Condition he continued several Weeks considering what to 
do. His own Fortune was not sufficient to maintain a Family in the 
manner he should desire, and he had long before determined never to 
think of marrying without a reasonable Assurance of living comforta- 
bly. He had fancied it not impossible in the Circle of his Acquaintance 
to win the Affection of some young Lady with a considerable Fortune, 
but he scorned the Baseness of abusing that confidence which might in- 
able him to steal away a Daughter or a Relation. His Expences were so 
triffling [sic] that he had already out of the Profits of his Employment 
laid by one thousand Pounds, and there was little Doubt but a few 
years would procure him an easy Competency, provided he did not 
prevent it by an imprudent Match. He knew nothing of Mr. D——’s 
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vision for her and her Children (if God sends them) in Case of Acci- 
dent. I wish I could promise more, but what she wants in Money I 
hope she will make up in Goodness: and if she proves as good a Wife 
as she has been a Child whoever marries her will be an happy Man.— 
May Heaven make me that happy Man! cryed Mr. B——,, and most 
worthy Sir, (O let me call you Father!) accept whatever Thanks a 
grateful Heart can pay for all your Kindness.—No more was said, 
the Ladies and the Tea were called for, and that very Evening Mr. 
B—— enjoyed an happy Hour alone with his dear Sophia. 

Authorized by her Father, he thought he might now wait on her 
without Restraint, and accordingly the next Day he paid her another 
Visit, when, after drinking Tea with the whole Family, in a little 
Parlor that opened into the Garden, her Father and Sisters obligingly 
withdrew, and left them two together. She seemed much confused, 
and would have followed, but he shut the Door, and led her to a Chair, 
close to which he placed his own. Then with a faultering Voice he 
sighed his Passion and begg’d her Pity.—We both know, says she, 
why we are thus left alone. I have learn’d what passed between you 
and my Father, and shall always treat with a distinguishing Regard 
whomever he is pleased to favour: but, Sir, do not build too much on 
that: I have his Promise never to force my Inclinations; and if I 
marry, the Choice must be my own: I’ll never risque my Happiness 
but with a Man I love, nor give my Hand but where I can give my 
Heart. And be assur’d, my Heart can never be won by studied Court- 
ship: don’t don’t pretend a Passion you do not feel; use no Disguise 
nor Flattery, Sincerity is what you will find with me, and what I must 
expect. 

From this Time two in three of the Evenings Mr. B—— passed at 
Newington were devoted to his dear Sophia; in whose Behaviour and 
Conversation he continually found new Charms. At these Visits, on 
his Side no Compliments or Flattery was used, but Love’s soft Lan- 
guage genuine from the Heart: on her’s no Affectation, no assuming 
Airs, no Exercise of her acknowledg’d Power. He told her every 
Passage of his Life: his Heart was hers, and he laid open to her his 
inmost Thoughts, his Hopes, his Fears, and everything he knew with- 
out reserve. Amongst the rest one Evening he informed her that he 
had been in Love, deeply in Love, when but a Boy, with the fair 
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Daughter of a worthy Tradesman, that she returned his Passion, but 
soon was snatched away by a Consumption, and that he had bewailed 
her in some Verses under the Name of Cynthia. He also produced 
and read the melancholy Lines, not without Tears. Fair Sophy’s Eyes 
o’erflow’d with sympathysing Tenderness, and with enquiring Looks 
sighing she cryed, And can you ever love again so well?—He per- 
ceived her Mind uneasy, and pressing her soft Bosom to his Breast, 
kissed off the falling Drops, and vowed eternal Love and Constancy.— 
She, struggling from his Arms, replyed with some Emotion, I too have 
had my Lovers, but never loved. 

Another Time, when he was sitting by her, and gazing on her with 
Extacy, Will you be mine, he cry’d, Ah! when will you be mine, my 
dearest Sophy? She returned his Looks of Love, and answered with a 
Smile, Be not too hasty, I cannot yet resolve: You are not yet suffi- 
ciently acquainted with my Failings; you may repent, and we may 
both be wretched should we come together before we know each other 
well. 

Many Accidents of this tender Nature endeared them to each other; 
and after some Months Mr. B—— had the Satisfaction to find that 
his Sophy’s Heart was not insensible to Love. Indeed she took no 
Pains to conceal it from him, for she thought it almost as ungenerous 
to disown a real Passion justified by Merit, as to pretend one that is 
not real. She even gave him leave to settle with her Father every 
particular relating to their Marriage. 

In consequence of this he took the first occasion to inform Mr. 
D—— how happy he thought himself in the Affection of his fair 
Daughter, and requested him to order proper Settlements to be drawn 
up in the Manner he had proposed. His Answer was, that formal Arti- 
cles he thought unnecessary: that he could confide in the Honour of 
Mr. B——-: that when they talked before he did not know the true 
State of his own Affairs: that on due Consideration he found he could 
not part with any Money in present, but at his Death his Daughter 
Sophy’s Share would be more than he had promised.—This was a 
cutting Disappointment. Mr. B—— and his dear Sophy had formed 
their Plan of setting out genteely on a Foundation which failing ren- 
dered their Designs impracticable. This he urged in the strongest 
manner to Mr. D , he expostulated, he complained, he besought 
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him to consider that the Happiness of two young People depended on 
the Performance of his Promise: but all availed nothing, his final 
Reply was, Sir, if you will take my Daughter, you must take her as I 
can give her. 

All that passed was communicated by him that same Evening to his 
beloved Sophy. Her Surprize and her Distress are not to be express’d. 
—As soon as she could speak, This is indeed unkind, she cryed, but 
’tis my Father, and till now he has always been to me a most indulgent 
Father. I know not his Abilities, but imagine he can afford to make us 
happy: I will reason the Case with him, and try how far I can prevail. 

This was the Beginning of that long Uneasiness they both suffered, 
and occasioned the many melancholy Letters here published, express- 
ing their mutual Love and their mutual Unhappiness. Several Pro- 
posals were made at different Times by Mr. D—— and Mr. B—— 
for accomodating this Matter, but each new Proposal only occasioned 
new Perplexity: for when everything seemed agreed on, Mr. D—— 
would give no Security but his single Bond for the due Performance of 
Articles, tho’ he had an Estate in Essex of £! per Ann. and a 
new built House at Newington, either of which would have been a 
satisfactory Security: but he pretended these were already settled 
for Family purposes, which he could not break through. 

Mr. B would no longer place any Confidence in Mr. D—— 
which created such a Coldness that they seldom saw each other, tho 
Mr. B—— constantly visited his dear Sophia at the usual Times with- 
out any Interruption, and their disagreeable Situation rendered their 
Meetings extremely tender and delicate. At length however, after, 
almost two years, Mr. D—— consented to engage his House at 
Newington as a Security, and Articles being accordingly executed, the 
Marriage was celebrated April 30th, 1729.—After this Mr. B—— and 
his Wife lived together 32 years, always happy in one another, till 
one Morning as she was rising, his dear Sophia was snatched away 
suddenly, without a Groan or Sigh. He had acquired an easy Fortune, 
and on her Death left off all Business. God had blessed them with two 
Sons, who lived to Man’s Estate, but both died soon after their Mother. 

Mr. D—— seems to have imagined that by creating these Difficulties 
and Delays, the Impatience of the young People would have induced 








1 Amount erased, as before. 
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them to marry without any previous Agreement with him, and that 
afterwards he should have had it in his Power to treat them as he 
thought fit. But they had both resolved not to come together till 
every thing was settled: and altho’ at several Times during their 
uneasy Situation Mr. B—— proposed Marriage, her answer always 
was, No, Sir, I will never come a Beggar to your Arms, and bring you 
nothing but Misfortune. 

Let not Those who never felt the gentle Flame of Love its Joys 
and Pains, nor Those whose Souls are unsusceptible of that soft Pas- 
sion, pretend to form a Judgment of the following Letters, to such 
they will seem Folly: but to Those whose sympathizing Hearts can 
feel for others, they surely will afford a melancholy Pleasure. Tis cer- 
tain they all are genuine, and written from the Heart, and tis hoped 
they may inculcate in young People the purest Sentiments of faithful 
and virtuous Love.— 

[At bottom of last page:] N.B.—Notwithstanding Mr. B—— was two 
Evenings every Week with his dear Sophia, he constantly sent her two 
Letters on the intermediate Days, and usually received one from her. 


VI. JOHN HILL THROUGH THE EYES OF BAKER AND ARDERON 

John Hill, author of A Review of the Works of the Royal Society, is 
fairly well known as a picturesque eighteenth-century figure. In an 
article published several years ago I pointed out his probable relations 
to Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, and incidentally his personal relations 
with Baker and Arderon.' In the voluminous correspondence between 
Baker and Arderon now in the Victoria and Albert Museum are nu- 
merous references to Hill, some of which throw additional light on his 
reputation if not on his personality. The reader must, of course, al- 
ways keep in mind the violent resentment which both Baker and Ar- 
deron felt against Hill because of his satire against them. 

DecEMBER 4, 1750, BAKER TO ARDERON: “.... A man who is 
not of it [The Royal Society] nor ever will be, who has abused the 
whole Society, the President, the two Secretarys, yourself and me, 

1“*Mr. Pickwick, Eminent Scientist, and His Theory of Tittlebats,’’ Philological Quar- 
terly, II, 48 ff. John Hill's constant satiric references in his review to Baker give (if one 
makes the obvious allowances for Hill's rancor) considerable light on Baxker’s standing in 
the Royal Society: such sentences as ‘‘Till we can get rid of the unlucky opinion, so boldly 
advanced by some, that Mr. Baker is the Royal Society [italics are Hill's], we shall not 
wonder that every thing is received and approved, that has the honor of his approbation 


first’’; or, ‘‘How glorious is the Society likely to become, that has a genius like this, to 
determine which of the papers offered to it shall, and which shall not, be read!”’ 
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with the utmost Scurrility and without the least Reason in a Pam- 
phlet just now published. This man is Mr. John Hill, whose Transla- 
tion of Theophrastus you subscribed to some years ago,' for which 
he owed you some Civility. But he owes me much more, for several 
years ago he used to get a poor livelihood by picking up Weeds about 
the Countries, which he dryed and placed in Books, for a few People 
that would purchase them, being an Apothecary without Business. 
I then took notice of him, received him kindly at my House, recom- 
mended him to my Acquaintance, and was the Means of bringing him 
into some little Credit, when his insufferable Vanity making him do 
a thousand extravagant Things, on his aiming to become a Fellow of 
the Royal Society he could find nobody to recommend him. This 
Disappointment instead of giving him a proper knowledge of himself, 
has raised in him an Inveteracy to the Royal Society which he has 
vented by all the Lies, Scurrility, and Abuse that impotent Malice 
could furnish out in two most infamous Pamphlets; he damns and 
double damns the President, he curses me, and damns you: but, my 
dear Friend, be not at all displeased at this, for he has really done us 
both an Honour, and the only Hurt he can do you would be to praise 
you, for by every Body that knows him the Contrary to what he says 
is always believed to be the Truth. To be abused along with the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society is Praise... .. In consequence of the Ac- 
quaintance this Mr. Hill had got by my receiving him kindly at my 
House, he used frequently to be admitted to the Meetings of the 
Royal Society, but upon this Behavior he is excluded from ever com- 
ing there again, nor will any Member of the Society be seen in his 
Company. Possible you may have seen a large dull unintelligible 
History of Fossils in Fol. published by him two years ago: he has lately 
advertised a History of Plants, twice as big, and I doubt not equally 
fit for Waste Paper, to come out some Months hence, and im- 
pudently calls himself a Fellow of the Royal Society: I leave you to 
judge what to expect from a man who sets out with a notorious False- 
hood.” 

DeceMBER 8, 1750, ARDERON TO Baker: “As for that ungrateful 
Monster, Hill, I’m fully satisfyed, he is a mean designing under- 
mining Fellow, and may from some secret grudge have longer en- 


1A previous letter in the Baker-Arderon correspondence, one of 1746, refers to this 
book of Hill’s and the fact that Arderon bought a copy; Baker says, ‘‘Mr. Hill is very glad 
his Book pleased you." 
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deavoured to injure you, than you have been advised of, and though 
I never thought it worth my while to mention it to you, nor you to 
hear it, yet now, I must acquaint you, that he hath had two persons 
at my House, one about a Year ago, the other last Summer, soliciting 
me to send him what Fossils Etc. I pick’d up. These persons, as com- 
ing from one of your Acquaintance, I used with all the good Temper 
and Generosity I was able, tho’ at the same Time tould them, what- 
ever I happened on that way, should be yours, if the King himself 
was to send for them. 

This I suppose hath fired that Wicked Mans Malice, against me, 
and as he found he could not entice me to be ungrateful, he’s deter- 
mined to punish me as far as his caluminious Pen is able.” 

JANUARY 24, 1751, Baker To ArpDERON: “That worthless Fellow 
Hill has lately published a Book in Quarto, filled with a thousand Lies, 
Abuses, and malicious Reflections on the whole Royal Society, but 
his Malice is levelled more particularly against our most worthy 
President, yourself and me. It is a Book of 7* 64 Price; but he is so 
well known at London that it is treated with universal Contempt, and 
I believe scarce 20 of them have been sold; for the Gentlemen of the 
Royal Society resolved to buy but one amongst a great many, and 
lend it to one another, which was the Way I came to a Sight of it. 
. .. + No Bookseller would be concerned in printing this Book, so 
that he did it at his own Expence, and I believe it will cost him dear 
enough.” 

Marcu 22, 1751, Baker To ArpERON: “Our friend Hill has lately 
been a little mortified in his own Way: Mr. Hogarth the Painter has 
published a Print called Beer-Street, intended to recommend the 
Drinking of Beer instead of Gin, where amongst other Things, a Porter 
is introduced, setting down a Burthen of Books, directed to Mr. 
Paste ’em Trunkmaker in St. Paul’s Church yard, and one of the prin- 
cipal Books is titled, Hill on Royal Societies. This has made the 
Gentleman extreamly angry, and I hear Hogarth intends him another 
Compliment.” 

Juty 2, 1751, Baker To Arpreron: “That impudent Fellow Hill 
has published a Folio Book on Plants, which is intirely stolen from 
every Body he could plunder. .... ‘ 

DeEcEMBER 5, 1751, ARDERON TO Baker: “I have seen another 
Book of that rascally Fellow Hills, called the Man-plant, where he 
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screens himself under a borrowed Name, its the most debauched 
villanous thing I ever see... . . " 

May 30, 1752, Baker To ArpEeRON: “Hill has been lugg’d by the 
Ears and kick’d, then took his Bed and pretended to be dying, and 
sent for four Doctors and four Surgeons, tho’ he was hurt very little. 
.... As he is always scribbling, he has just put out a Book on Dis- 
coveries by the Microscope, much of which is stole, and the rest all 
invented, and must be considered as a meer Romance.” 

OctToBER 9, 1753: [Baker mentions an anonymous book which he 
attributes to Hill, called Letters from the East.] 

DecEeMBER 22, 1753: [Arderon mentions Hill’s share in the supple- 
ments to Chambers’ Dictionary, and says Hill inserted in it Arderon’s 
dissertation on pebbles, which he had before ridiculed in five or six 
pages of his “Quarto Book of Scandal.’ 


VII. TWO HITHERTO UNNOTICED WORKS OF BAKER 

In the Baker-Arderon correspondence are references to two books 
Baker’s share in which has not yet been noticed. 

1. Ina letter of November 12, 1744, Baker says that ‘‘a little Work 
of mine has just now passed through” the press. “I call it Micro- 
graphia restaurata: or the Copper Plates of Dr. Hooke’s wonderful 
Discoveries by the Microscope reprinted and fully explained: whereby 
the most valuable Particulars in that celebrated Author’s Micro- 
graphia are brought together in a narrow Compass; many Discoveries 
and Observations made since the Doctor’s Time on the same Subjects 
are also occasionally intermixed. The Plates to be republished are 
what were originally engraven for the Micrographia, and have lately 
been discovered in an exceeding good Condition: there are thirty- 
three of them, finely done, and as the Book they belong to is extreamly 
scarce and worth above two Guineas, I hope my undertaking will be 
acceptable to the Curious; as it will furnish them with these Plates, 
and much more in Reality than Dr. Hooke wrote, at about a Quarter 
of the Expense: for though I have nothing at all to do with the Sale, 
I have engaged the Booksellers to set the Price as low as possible.”’ 

In a letter of February 28, 1745, he says: “The Micrographia will 


1 Various remarks in Arderon’'s letters make me suspect that he heard from some 
scandalmonger, and in his innocence believed, stories about Hill that were totally fictitious. 
Very probably the book he refers to here had nothing to do with Hill. 
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be published in a Fortnight’’; and in a letter of March 16, 1745: “I 
have sent you... . one of the Micrographia restaurata.” 

A copy of this revamping of Hooke’s famous Micrographia is in the 
British Museum. Baker’s name is nowhere mentioned in the book 
itself as the editor or author, and the British Museum Catalogue nat- 
urally lists it under Hooke. Baker makes up for his modesty—or 
caution—in not admitting his authorship, by referring in the book to 
articles of his in the Royal Society’s Philosophical Transactions, and 
to The Universe—from which he quotes a whole passage describing 
the preformation theory of generation. 

2. In a letter of August 17, 1749, Baker refers to another book in 
which he had a part: ““The Natural History of Butterflies is in some 
sort my own Child, having myself compiled it and put it in the Order 
it now is, from Mr. Wilkes’s Memorandums; he being indefatigable 
in his Observations, and faithful in minuting down every particular, 
but for want of Learning quite incapable of writing a Book.” 

“The Natural History of Butterflies” is The English Moths and 
Butterflies: together with the Plants, Flowers, and Fruits whereon they 
Feed, and are usually Found. All Drawn and Coloured in such a 
Manner, as to represent their several beautiful Appearances, Being copies 
exactly from the Subjects themselves, and Painted on the best Atlas Paper. 
Together with an Attempt towards a Natural History of the said Moths 
and Butterflies..... London; Printed for, and Sold by Benjamin 
Wilkes, the Proprietor, in Fleetstreet. This truly beautiful book Wilkes 
dedicates ““To Martin Folkes, Esq., President, and to the Council and 
Fellows of the Royal Society of London.” Baker is not mentioned in 
the book, either as adviser or as editor (a not surprising fact, consider- 
ing what he says in his letter to Arderon), but at the close of the In- 
troduction is the inevitable quotation from The Universe, this time 
the lines in that poem concerning the butterfly. Baker seems to have 
been a literary mentor to a number of unlettered observers—notably 
to Arderon himself, most of whose scientific communications Baker 
revised before presenting to the Royal Society. Hence, while he may 
in his letter to Arderon be exaggerating the importance of the aid he 
gave to Wilkes, there is no reason to question the fact that he did have 


some connection with the book. 
GEORGE REUBEN POTTER 
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SOME EARLY VERSIONS OF WILLIAM 
SHENSTONE’S LETTERS 


I 


HAT Shenstone took pains with the composition of his letters 

has long been inferred both from the texts of the letters in 

Volume III of the Works (1769)—for other collections have 
not been generally known—and from his own statements. But it has 
never been remarked before that a group of his letters in a volume 
published by Thomas Hull' are in reality earlier versions of letters 
occurring in the Works and in two manuscript collections in the 
British Museum, and that they accordingly give us an opportunity 
to observe the poet’s methods of epistolary correction. One of these 
manuscript collections consists of Shenstone’s letters to Lady Hen- 
rietta Luxborough (B.M. Add. MS 28958); the other of his letters to 
Thomas Percy (B.M. Add. MS 28221).? These parallel letters, which 
I shall for convenience designate as A (early version, from Hull) and 
B (late version, from other sources), I have listed with their dates in 


the accompanying table. 


A B 
{Hull, Select Letters] [B.M. Add. MS 28958] 
Vol. Letter Date Folio Date 
I XV March 15, 1747/48 6 Lady Day, 1748 
I XVII No date 1 Aug. 10, 1747 
I XXVI June 2, 1749 47 June 3, 1749 
I XXXII March 1750/51 109 March 10, 1750/51 
I XXXII May 24, 1751 119 May 24, 1751 
I XXXIV Dec. 30, 1751 123 Jan. 1, 1752 
I XLI April 1, 1753 133 April 2, 1753 


[Continued on following page] 


1 Select Letters between the Late Duchess of Somerset, Lady Luxborough, Miss Dolman, 
Mr. Whistler, Mr. R. Dodsley, William Shenstone Esquire, and Others, etc., ed. [Thomas] 
Hull, 2 vols., London, 1778. 

W. E. Hutton reported that, since this collection was rarely to be found in England, 
he was unacquainted with it. There is now a copy in the British Museum; I know of only 
two copies in the United States. The collection contains forty-seven letters written by 
Shenstone. 

2 The Percy letters have been published by Hans Hecht in ‘‘Thomas Percy und William 
Shenstone, etc.,’’ Quellen und Forschungen (Strassburg, 1909), Vol. CIITI. 


[MopeERN Put.otoey, February, 1932] 32: 
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[Works, Vol. IIT] 

Vol. Letter Date Letter Date 

I XI Sept. 17, 1747 XLVII ‘Somewhere about the 
20th of Sept. 1747” 

II III No date LVIII March 15, 1749/50 

I XLIX Jan. 29, 1754 LXXV Jan. 29, 1754 

[Hecht] 
I LXV June 6, 1759 VII June 6, 1759* 


* Another parallel to a letter in Hull (II, 8) is published in W. H. Hutton’s Burford 
Papers (London, 1905), p. 188. Hutton asserts that he copied the letter from a manuscript 
offered ‘‘for sale in London the other day.’’ There are, however, so few and so slight 
dissimilarities between the two letters that I have chosen to omit their consideration in 
the following discussion. It seems not improbable that the manuscript which Hutton 
copied is the one that Hull used. 


II 


In presenting the evidence for my conclusion that Hull’s versions 
of these letters represent first drafts and the parallel versions revisions 
of those first drafts, I can best proceed by following the steps of my 
own investigation. 

A hasty comparison of one or two of these parallel letters is likely 
to suggest that the A version resulted from Hull’s editing of the B 
version after the approved eighteenth-century fashion, that is, taking 
any liberty with the text that whim might direct. And when I first 
observed discrepancies in a few letters, such was my own assumption, 
which was strengthened by Hull’s statement that he had “suppressed 
all entire jetters, as well as distinct passages, which appeared to con- 
tain matter improper for public inspection.”! But a closer examina- 
tion of some of the variant texts soon showed that many of the differ- 
ences between A and B were not such as could be ascribed to editorial 
revision—even of the eighteenth century. It was at this point that 
I perceived a strange phenomenon in regard to the dates of the parallel 
versions which provided the clue for the solution of the problem. 

When we examine the accompanying table we find that in only three 
of the eleven letters do the dates of the A and B versions agree. 
The obvious explanation of this discrepancy is of course that Hull was 
a careless copyist. But when we discover upon examining the seven 
manuscripts in which B versions exist that in them the date is always 
present and always legible, we must conclude that Hull was careless 


1 Hull, I, iv. 
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indeed; for in these instances he made the date of A agree with that 
of B only once. In short, we must agree that the careless copyist 
theory is not tenable, for although it is true that a copyist might alto- 
gether omit a date clearly set before him or that he might write 
“March 15” for “Lady Day” (which actually falls upon March 25), 
he is hardly likely to cultivate a habit of writing ‘June 2” for “June 
3,” “April 1” for “April 2,” and especially ““December 30, 1751” for 
“January 1, 1752.” 

The best explanation of phenomena like these is that Hull had 
in his possession, not the manuscripts which belong to the B class, but 
another group of the A class. And the nature of these A manuscripts 
is plain. The fact that in five of the eleven pairs of letters the date of 
A precedes that of B by one or more days suggests the tentative con- 
clusion that the manuscripts of at least these eleven letters which 
Hull published were in reality Shenstone’s first drafts. The B ver- 
sions, on the other hand, were the improved copies which Shenstone’s 
correspondents received. 

An imaginary reconstruction will explain how these differences in 
dates occurred. When Shenstone composed his first draft, he some- 
times prefixed to it the complete date; sometimes, as is natural when 
a calendar is not at hand, only the month and year; and sometimes no 
date at all. But he seldom—never in the letters before us—neglected 
to date the fair copy which his correspondent was to receive. As a re- 
sult we find that A has no date where B reads August 10, 1747; or 
that A reads March 1750/51 where B reads March 10, 1750/51. 
Sometimes, however, Shenstone did not copy the letter on the day he 
wrote his first draft, in which case, when he came to write out his 
fair copy, he would prefix to it, not the date of first composition, but 
the date of copying. 

This explanation of the divergent dates is further borne out by 
another closely related piece of evidence, the fact that of the eleven 
pairs of letters seven of the B versions contain postscripts or closing 
paragraphs which do not occur in A and which in some cases bear 
later dates than the body of the letters.' One example may be brought 
forward here, that of the pair found in Hull’s Letter XX VI and B.M. 


1 Hull, I, 258—Hecht, p. 16; Hull, II, 12— Works, III, 161; Hull, I, 60—B.M. Add. 
MS 28958, fol. 1; Hull, I, 91—B.M. Add. MS 28958, fol. 47; Hull, I, 113—B.M. Add. MS 
28958, fol. 109; Hull, I, 119—B.M. Add. MS 28958, fol. 119; Hull, I, 155—B.M. Add. 
MS 28958, fol. 133. 
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Add. MS 28958, folios 47 ff. As the A version shows, Shenstone wrote 
his first draft on June 2, 1749; and, as B shows, on the next day he 
made a corrected and fair copy. But we may suppose that after he 
had copied his letter he found, as was frequently the case, no oppor- 
tunity to send it the fifteen miles to Lady Luxborough at Barrels 
until three days later, when he added four pages of postscript with 
the date “June 6.”’ But this postscript does not appear in Hull’s ver- 
sion of the letter—and for obvious reasons. The postscript in B was 
itself the first and only draft. As a result, Hull never saw it.! 

Four more pieces of evidence which I shall introduce at this point 
will corroborate what has gone before and thus confirm our hypothesis. 

An interesting indication that the version which Lady Luxborough 
received was not the A but the B version is found in her answers to 
three of Shenstone’s letters. Thus, in her letter of Easter Sunday, 
1748, she speaks of Shenstone’s “last letter wrote on Lady Day.’ 
The A version of the letter to which she was replying is dated March 
15, 1747-48, the B version, Lady Day [March 25], 1748. Again, on 
June 24, 1749, she thanks him for “‘yours of the 3d.”* The A version 
of the letter to which she alluded is dated June 2, 1749; the B version, 
June 3, 1749. More interesting still is the fact that Lady Luxborough 
twice comments in her answers upon material in B which does not 
appear in A. Thus, in A of June 2, 1749, Shenstone wrote: 


I lead the unhappy life of seeing nothing in the creation so idle as myself. 


In B of June 3, 1749, he expanded the passage: 


I lead here the unhappy life of seeing nothing in the creation half so idle 
as myself. Mischievous people will think and act ten times as much in a day as 
I should in a century. 


To this Lady Luxborough replied: 


1It may be argued that Hull deleted these postscripts. But there are missing from 
his versions too many postscripts which are not only free from such personal allusions as 
might require suppression, but are also frequently witty. Furthermore, there is no reason 
to assume that Hull omitted postscripts as a general practice, since he included not a few 
in the letters he published. We may not, of course, assume that Hull has not exercised his 
editorial prerogative in the eleven letters under our consideration. But I find very few 
places in which the absence in A of a passage in B cannot be better explained as due to 
Shenstone rather than to his editor. 

2 Letters Written by .... Lady Luzxborough to William Shenstone (London, 1775), pp. 
11-12. 


3 Jbid., p. 102. 4 Italics mine. 
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Pardon me for differing with you in opinion. You are not the idle man of 
the creation. You may be busied to the benefit of society without stirring 
from your seat, as much as the mischievous man with seeming idleness may be 
busied in the destruction of it. 


Again, on May 27, 1751, she wrote Shenstone: “I cannot tell who 
wrote the verses in a Country Churchyard, but I like them well.’” 
Shenstone had requested the name of the author of the verses in his 
B version of May 24, 1751. In the A version he had made no menticn 
of Gray’s poem whatever. 

Another significant piece of evidence is the fact that Shenstone 
frequently revised the phraseology of A in copying the manuscript 
of B, as is shown by the occurrence in the B manuscripts of partial 
erasures of words appearing in A and the superscription over the 
partial erasure of a substitute word. One example will suffice. In B 
of May 24, 1751, occurs this sentence: “Betwixt sleepless nights, 
sudden alarms, constant solicitude, the return of my nervous disorder, 
and an entire alteration in my way of living, I found my own situa- 
tion not a little endangered.’”’* The word “living” in this passage is 
written over an erasure, which, however, was not complete. We can 
still perceive underneath “‘living’’ the letters ife of what was undoubt- 
edly the word “‘life’’; for in A the phrase reads, “in regard to my way 
of life.’’* 

Finally, uncontrovertible evidence that B of at least one pair of 
letters was written later than A is found in their content. In A of 
September 17, 1747, Shenstone had written that Thomson, the poet, 
was expected soon to visit Hagley and “I fancy may be there now.” 
We may not doubt from this that if Thomson was in the neighbor- 
hood, Shenstone was still ignorant of his arrival. But in the corre- 
sponding B version, which is dated “Somewhere about the 20th of 
Sept. 1747,’ Shenstone wrote that he saw Thomson “‘on Sunday last’’ 
and “complimented him upon his arrival in this country.’” It is highly 


1 Letters, p. 106. 2 Ibid., p. 266. 
*B.M. Add. MS 28958, fol. 119d. 


4 Hull, I, 120. For further examples see Hull, I, 159 (like an apostle, as he did) and B.M. 
Add. MS 28958, fol. 1346 (as he did, like an apostle); Hull, I, 123 (find) and B.M. Add. MS 
28958, fol. 1216 (feel); Hull, I, 92 (advance) and B.M. Add. MS 28958, fol. 47b (perpetuate); 
Hull, I, 159 (counter-work) and B.M. Add. MS 28958, fol. 134b (counter-plot). 


5 The complete texts of these passages are reproduced on p. 332. 
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significant that in a footnote to the above-mentioned A version Hull 
commented upon the differences existing between the text of his 
manuscript and that of its parallel in Volume III of the Works, an 
excellent piece of evidence that the discrepancies between A and B 
were not the result of his editing alone. 

One more point must be made before the argument is complete. 
We have apparently proved from the texts of the letters that there 
were two groups of manuscripts, one of which went to Shenstone’s 
correspondents and the other of which Shenstone kept, until by some 
means it got into Hull’s hands. Is there any external evidence to 
support this view? 

There is no doubt that the manuscripts of Shenstone’s letters to 
Percy (B.M. Add. MS 28221) and to Jago and Graves (reproduced 
in Vol. III of the Works) were the letters that these correspondents 
received, for each of these collections contains a note which implies 
as much.'! The manuscript letters to Lady Luxborough, however, 
contain no such note. But since these letters plainly have been folded 
for delivery and since, as has been shown, Lady Luxborough’s an- 
swers to these letters sometimes refer to incidents mentioned only 
in them and not in the A versions, we can hardly doubt that these, 
too, were the manuscripts that she received. 

On the other hand, Hull shows that the manuscripts he used had 
a different history. They were, he asserted in his Preface, “the volun- 
tary gift of an elegant friend of the late Mr. Shenstone.” This friend 
had sent him, not only the letters, but some books that had belonged 
to the poet, among which were Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd and Shen- 
stone’s notebook on Paradise Lost.2 From a note of Hull’s entered in 
each of these last two items—which are preserved in the British Mu- 
seum—we learn that the elegant friend was Shenstone’s niece, Mrs. 
Mary Wiggins. Who this lady was I am unable to discover; there is 
no record that Shenstone had either nieces or nephews. She may have 
been, however, some female relative. No doubt she was the same lady 
who had previously sent to Hull Shenstone’s youthful poem, The 
Diamond, of which she wrote, “It has been in my possession ever 
since [Shenstone’s death] or before that period.’ It should be ob- 
served that in Mrs. Wiggins’ correspondence on the subject—which 


1 Hecht, p. 3; Works, III, ix—x. 
2 Hull, I, i-iii. 3 Hull, II, 192, 213. 
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Hull quotes in full—she does not mention herself as the original re- 
cipient of any of the letters. She implies—and we may so conclude— 
that she had got these letters and other papers from the poet himself. 
Either she received them from him while he was still alive, or—as a 
relative—she was able to procure them from his effects after his 
death. 

No further proof should be necessary to show the relationship of 
the A and B versions of these letters. It should be noted that the 
facts advanced as evidence are all of an objective nature and have no 
reference to any supposed textual superiority of one or the other ver- 
sion. That every one of the eleven Hull letters belongs to the A group 
and every parallel letter to the B group is clear from the fact that each 
pair is susceptible of one or more of the arguments presented above. 


III 


The interest of these letters lies, of course, in the light which they 
throw upon Shenstone’s methods of prose composition. Especially do 
they make plain that the ease and clarity of his style were the result 
of no chance gift of expression, but rather of the capacity to take 
pains. In some of the letters there are few sentences that do not show 
at least one change—revisions extending to the most minute details 
of punctuation and phraseology—and throughout the letters many 
passages of considerable length are entirely rephrased, reordered, 
amplified, or condensed. 

Few of the changes in diction or phrasing appear to have been 
made for the sake of mere elegance. Where the big word, the elegant 
word, or the pedantic word is preferred, it is to achieve exact conno- 
tation, euphony, or improved rhythm. Thus Shenstone substitutes 
“senteelest company” for “good company,” “acquaint” for “shew,” 
“‘denominates” for “calls,” not for elegance, but for clarity. Tautol- 
ogy, diffuse phraseology, and unnecessary phrases he rigorously de- 
leted. Thus, the phrase “the want of time and leisure” became “the 
want of time’’; “for no other reason in the world” became ‘for no 
other reason’’; “you like to hear from me at all times” became “you 
like to hear from me.”’ Sentences were similarly revised. For example: 

A. His spirits, pulse, and complexion are astonishingly recovered, and his 
strength and stomach proportionably restored. 

B. His spirits, pulse, complexion, strength and stomach are wonderfully 
restored. 
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Not a few changes were made in the interests of euphony, as in the 


following: 


A. Tho’ I may seem to have been extremely idle, I have really taken no 


small pains. .... 


B. Tho’ I may seem to have been extremely lazy, J have really taken no 


small pains. .... 


A. Information concerning your situation. .... 
B. Information concerning your state of affairs. ... . 


A. I have had no copies sent yet. . 
B. I have had no copies sent hitherto 


In the examples that follow no doubt the desire for both rhythmic and 
euphonic improvement motivated the change. 


A. Never yet produced a good line, and now hardly ever will. ... . 
B. Never yet produced a good line, and now scarce ever will. .... 


A. You may not rather think me too officious..... 
B. You may not rather think me to have been extremely officious. ... . 


But since the limitations of space prevent further comment, I will 
conclude by giving a few longer parallel extracts and allow them to 


speak for themselves. 


A 
[Hull, Vol. I, Letter XX XI: March, 
1750/51] 

I send also the Ode I first men- 
tioned to the Duchess, and would 
ask, in the first place whether it de- 
serves correction. If you would not 
choose I should immediately destroy 
it, will you be so kind as to mark any 
improprieties, or propose any im- 
provements to me? 


I hope you will be in no concern 
about defacing the copy, in that case, 
for I would write it over ever so often, 
if I could by that means add a sylla- 
ble that was more expressive of my 
veneration for her Grace, or that 


B 
[B.M. Add. MS 28958, fols. 109 f., 
March the 10th, 1750/51] 

I send also the Ode I mentioned 
to the Duchess; and would ask your 
Ladyship in the first place whether 
it deserve correction. If you happen 
to think it may be rendered tolerable, 
will you be so kind as to mark (in this 
copy) any improprieties, or propose 
any hints of improvement, which 
may occur to your Ladyship upon 
reading it. 

















tended to give her a moments amuse- 
ment. 


I calculated the subject as well as I 
could; but I am fearful you will dis- 
cover nothing but commonplace 
thoughts. 

I think most of my verses smell of 
nothing but field-flowers, and con- 
sidering how I spend my time, they 
can scarce do otherwise. 


A 
[Hull, Vol. I, Letter XLIX: Jan. 29, 
1754.] 
I am, as the phrase is, deeply pene- 
trated by the civilities of your neigh- 
bor, Mr. Miller. He took a short din- 
ner with me once, dropping Sir 
George at Mr. Pearsall’s. He could 
not have pleased me better: 


he afterwards breakfasted here, and 
in general seemed fond of every op- 
portunity of bringing good company 
to my hole, the Leasowes. .. . . 
Lord P ’s piece of water should 
have been only a large serpentine 
stream. I can give you many rea- 
sons. I think him such a sort of 
character, as may shine in company 
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And this can be no difficult task, if 
you will care to engage in it; whether 
in regard to the incorrectness of the 
present draught, the brightness of 
your genius, or the knowledge you 
have of her Grace’s situation. 

I calculated the subject as well as I 
could; but, I fear, I have made it 
produce nothing but commonplace 
thoughts. 

I think my verses in general smell too 
much of king-cups and daffodils; and 
considering how I pass my time they 
can scarce do otherwise. I would de- 
sire your Ladyship not to shew any- 
thing I send in this packet, at least 
to any critick, and should be glad to 
have them returned in about nine 
days or a fortnight. 


B 
[Works, III, 220: January 29, 
1754] 


I am, as the phrase is, deeply pene- 
trated by the civilities of your Mr. 
Miller. 
He took a short dinner with me once 
this season, dropping Sir George at 
Mr P ’s. He could not have 
pleased me better. Here he happened 
to meet Mr. Lyttleton and Captain 
Whood. 
He afterwards breakfasted here, and 
in general seemed glad of every occa- 
sion to bring me the genteelest com- 
ae 

Lord Plymouth’s piece of water 
should have been a serpentine river. 
I could give you strong reasons—I 
think my Lord such a character as 
will make a reputable figure in life— 
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upon growing older; he is, and must 
be beloved already: he has been here 
once since, and talks of causing me to 
come and design for him in his park. 


The plan for the house is right, sup- 
posing it right to continue it 
His park may have many beauties. 


I hope some time to meet you 
there. 


JAMES F. FULLINGTON 





beloved he is, and must be at first 
sight.— 


Lady Plymouth is the most amiable 
of women; and, of all the world, the 
properest person that my Lord could 
have chosen. The plan for their 
house I think right; supposing it 
right to continue it where it is. The 
park is capable of some considerable 
beauties. Lord Plymouth has been 
once here since, and talks of causing 
me to come, and design for his en- 
virons. I seem to be highly in his 
favour.—I hope some time to meet 
you there. 


In the following extracts I reproduce all but the first and last para- 


graphs of the originals. 


A 
{Hull, Vol. I, Letter XI: September 
17, 1747] 

I am in daily expectations of Mr. 
Lyttleton and the Hagley family. I 
dined there some time since, with Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Bouhours, Mr. Campion, 
and all the world. 


Mr. Thomson, that right friendly 
bard, was expected, and I fancy may 
be there now. 


Mr. Lyttleton offered me the visit, 





B 
[Works, III, 125: “It is somewhere 
about the 20th of Sept. 1747”’] 
I am detained, just at present, by 
continual expectations of the Hagley 
family. 


As I was returning from church on 
Sunday last, whom should I meet in 
a chaise, with two horses length-ways 
but that right friendly bard, Mr. 
Thomson? 


I complimented him upon his arrival 
in this country, and asked him to ac- 
company Mr. Lyttleton to the Lea- 
sowes, which he said he would with 
abundance of pleasure; and so we 
parted. You will observe, that the 
more stress I lay upon this visit, and 
the more I discover to you, the more 
substantial is my apology for de- 




















and I own I am pleased with the 
prospect of shewing him something 
at the Leasowes beyond his expecta- 
tions. 


I have made a great improvement in 
Virgil’s Grove, since you were here, 
and have finished a new path from 
it to the house, after the manner you 
approved. 


They are going to build a rotund 
to terminate the visto at Hagley; I 
think there is a little bill joining the 
park, that would suit one better, tho’ 
it will be very pretty where it is. 


If I come to your house, I won’t go 
to Mr. M——r’s. He has been twice 
as near me as the Grange, with C 
L , and never deemed my place 
worth seeing. I doubt you are a little 
too modest in praising it, where-ever 
you go. Why don’t you applaud it 
with both hands?— 








“Parcentes ego dexteras odi— 
Sparge Rosas’”’— 
I am so very euamoured, that is, so 
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ferring mine into Warwickshire. I 
own, I am pleased at the prospect of 
shewing them something at the Lea- 
sowes beyond what they expect. I 
have begun my terras on the high 
hill I shewed you, and made some 
considerable improvements in Vir- 
gil’s Grove, and finished a walk from 
it to the house, after a manner which 
you will approve. They are going to 
build a castle in the park round the 
lodge, which, if well executed, must 
have a good effect; and they are go- 
ing likewise to build a rotund to 
terminate the visto. 


The fault is, that they anticipate 
everything which I propose to do 
when I become rich; but as that is 
never likely to be, perhaps it is not of 
any importance;—but what I term 
rich, implies no great deal; I believe 
you are a witness to the moderation 
of my desires; and I flatter myself 
that you will believe your friend in 
that respect something above the 
vulgar. 

[I omit four lines of Latin verse.] 


If I come to your house, positively I 
will not go to see Mr. M——. He has 
been twice as near me as the Grange 
with Charles Lyttleton, but never 
deemed my situation worth seeing. 
I doubt you are a little too modest in 
praising it, where-ever you go. Why 
don’t you applaud it with both 
hands, 

“utroque pollice.””— 

“Parcentes ego dexteras odi, 

sparge rosas.”’ 

I am so very partial to:my native 
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very partial to my native place, that 
it seems a miracle to me, how it comes 
not to be famous. 


How my Lord Dudley is tumbled 
about the world. He was overturned 
in going to town, and now in coming 
back. Is not this falling up stairs and 
down stairs?—Nevertheless, he is safe 
and sound, and able to sit up with 
you and me till twelve or one at 
night, as I know by last Monday’s 
experience. 


Oxnt1o StaTE UNIVERSITY 


JAMES F. FULLINGTON 


place, that it seems a miracle to me 
that it is no more famous. But I 
complain unjustly of you; for, as you 
have always contributed to my hap- 
piness, you have taken every oppor- 
tunity to contribute to my figure. I 
wish I could say the same of some 
who have it more in their power. 


JAMES F. FULLINGTON 














COOPER AND BALZAC: THE HEADSMAN 


UCH has been said of Honoré de Balzac’s enthusiasm for, and 

his indebtedness to, James Fenimore Cooper,! but so far as I 
| have been able to find, no one has mentioned the possibility 
that Cooper may have drawn on Balzac. A contemporary review of 
The Headsman,’ containing a brief extract from the novel, first at- 
tracted my attention by suggesting certain similarities to Balzac’s 
Jésus-Christ en Flandres. 

It is to be recalled that Jésus-Christ en Flandres had appeared inédit 
in 1831, in Balzac’s “Romans et Contes philosophiques”’ (3 vols. in-8; 
Paris: Gosselin), while The Headsman appeared early in September, 
1833, a very short time before the end of Cooper’s long stay in 
Europe.‘ Though Cooper had been accredited, nominally, as United 
States consul at Lyons, Paris had been his residence, except for occa- 
sional trips, from July, 1826, to February, 1828, and again from soon 
after the July Revolution until shortly before his return to America. 

Although there is no evidence in Cooper’s published correspondence 
that he was acquainted with Balzac’s works, various indications lend 
plausibility, at least, to the supposition that he read Balzac; there is 
no question of his ability to read French; and as he was cordially re- 
ceived in social circles where not even politics could crowd out discus- 
sion of letters, he may well have encountered, either in conversation 
or in his reading, some comparison of Balzac and himself, or of Balzac 
and their common master, Sir Walter Scott. We can only conjecture 
that the American novelist would have been led to satisfy his curiosity 
about Balzac by making first-hand acquaintance with his works. It 


1E. P. Dargan, ‘‘Balzac and Cooper: Les Chouans,’’ Modern Philology, XIII (1915), 
193-213; see also W. H. Royce, Indexes to A Balzac Bibliography (Chicago, 1930), p. 147. 

2In Le Panorama littéraire de l'Europe, September, 1833, pp. 232-40; reprinted in 
translation from the Athenaeum: Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, and 
the Fine Arts, September 7, 1833, pp. 593-95. 

3T. R. Lounsbury, James Fenimore Cooper (‘‘American Men of Letters,’’ Boston, 
1890), p. 108, gives October 18, 1833, as the date of the novel's appearance. Obviously this 
refers to the American edition. 

4 Cooper sailed from New York on June 1, 1826, and landed there on his return on 
November 5, 1833. 
[MopeEerRN Pur.otoey, February, 1932] 
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seems fairly certain that Balzac and Cooper never met.' Yet the re- 
semblance between the two stories mentioned is surely more than for- 
tuitous. 

Balzac’s tale contained many elements of a nature to arrest the 
attention—to provoke the admiration even—of the author of The 
Pilot, The Red Rover, The Water-Witch; it was, in a manner, a sea 
story, and its strongest character was a self-reliant mariner; in it there 
was a brilliant bit of marine landscaping, a succinct but vivid descrip- 
tion of a storm; and Balzac’s denunciation, in Jésus-Christ en Flandres, 
of the gens riches, and his manifest sympathy for the pawvres gens, 
were in accord with the views of the staunchly—even aggressively— 
republican author of The Bravo, The Heidenmauer, and The Heads- 
man.” 

Balzac’s allegorical account of the departure of the ferry plying be- 
tween the ile de Cadzant* and Ostend, its complement of crew and 
passengers, the storm and shipwreck, and finally, the miraculous res- 
cue effected by the divine Passenger, occupies a dozen pages. Cooper’s 
account of the departure of the ‘“‘Winkelried” from Geneva, the storm 
which it encounters within sight of its destination, and finally its safe 
arrival at Vevey under the command of the self-reliant and resourceful 
Maso resembles Balzac’s account in many particulars, and forms, 
with its digressions, repetitions, and complications of incident, the 
first seven chapters of The Headsman. Small wonder is it that the 
points of similarity, obscured by the prolixity of development, should 
have been overlooked in a casual reading of the hundred pages in 
which Balzac’s little tale seems to have been “diluted.” A careful ex- 
amination of the first seven chapters of the novel adds corroboration 
to the impression of similarity given by the above-mentioned review, 
which dwells principally on the character of the mysterious Maso 
and the storm which overtakes the ship. 

In both cases the crowded boat is about to make its last trip (in 
Jésus-Christ en Flandres, from the Isle of Cadzant to Ostend; in The 
Headsman, from Geneva to Vevey); in both, the patron is impatient 
at the delay in casting off, though the reason for this impatience is 


1M. M. Gibb, Le Roman de Bas-de-Cuir: Etude sur Fenimore Cooper et son influence en 
France (Paris, 1927), p. 150. 

2 See Lounsbury, op. cit., p. 108. 

* For geographical data see Royce, A Balzac Bibliography (Chicago, 1930), Nos. 3587, 
3588. 
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not precisely the same in both instances; and, further, the violent 
prejudice of the ‘‘Winkelried’s’”’ passengers against admitting to their 
number the executioner Balthazar, has its counterpart in the feeling 
of apprehension manifested by at least part of the passengers in Bal- 
zac’s tale at the arrival of the mysterious bourgmestre. In both stories 
the gentle folk occupy a relatively more comfortable space aft, while 
the commoners are crowded together forward. 

At least three of the passengers of the ‘‘Winkelried” show marked 
resemblance to certain of Balzac’s characters. Cooper’s Conrad, the 
hypocritical pilgrim (‘“‘one of the lowest type of those fungi that grow 
out of the decayed parts of the moral, as their more material types 
prove the rottenness of the vegetable world’’),! corresponds to Balzac’s 
perverse bishop. Cooper might even have had Balzac’s worldly eccle- 
siastic in mind when he speaks of his own churchman: 

In presenting this man to the mind of the reader, we have no intention to 
impugn the doctrines of the particular Church to which he belonged, but sim- 
ply to show, as the truth will fully warrant, to what a pass of flagrant and 
impudent pretension the qualities of man, unbridled by the wholesome cor- 
rective of a sound and healthful opinion, were capable of conducting abuses 
on the most solemn and gravest subjects. In that age usages prevailed, and 
were so familiar to the minds of the actors as to excite neither reflection nor 
comment, which would now lead to revolutions, and a general rising in defence 
of principles which are held to be as clear as the air we breathe. .... 2 


So Cooper apparently transforms Balzac’s bishop into an indigent but 
grasping and corrupt pilgrim, who merely wishes that his parents had 
educated him for a bishopric. 

Nicklaus Wagner, “the fat peasant and warm husbandman” of 
Bern, closely resembles Balzac’s gros bourgeois de Bruges. Both perish 
through cupidity. In Balzac “L’avare avait eu la foi et s’était levé; 
mais ¢’était par avarice, il voulut emporter son or, et son or l’emporta 
au fond de la mer.’’® In Cooper’s story, the avarice of Baptiste in 
overloading his ship with Wagner’s cheeses and the rich burgher’s fury 
at seeing his precious merchandise thrown overboard during the storm 
bring the two to blows, and they drown together. 

Still more striking is the similarity between Balzac’s patron and 


1 The Headsman, or the Abbaye des Vignerons, Mohawk ed. (New York: Putnam, n.d. 
[1896]), p. 57. 

2 Ibid., p. 56. 

3 Jésus-Christ en Flandres, *‘ Romans et Contes philosophiques”’ (Paris: Gosselin, 1831), 
III, 375. 
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Maso, or I] Maledetto, who assumes command of the ‘‘Winkelried”’ 
when its “patron” (Cooper uses the same term) shows his insufficiency 
in the crisis. It is not surprising that Balzac’s vigorous, self-reliant 
mariner should have made a special appeal to the author of The Pilot, 
for Cooper had described similar characters before with sympathetic 
understanding.' It is obvious that Cooper had no need of borrowing 
such a character; but Balzac’s effective treatment of the mariner and 
his part in the tale increases the probability of Cooper’s retention 
of the whole episode with which the convincingly portrayed patron is 
inseparably connected. Balzac’s vigorous characterization of le pa- 
tron de la barque, ne doutant de rien, ... se faisant sa propre providence, 
... défiant Vorage, et luttant avec lui corps 4 corps,’ suggests all the ele- 
ments of Maso’s actions, which the more literal-minded Cooper de- 
scribes in great detail.* 

Although Cooper’s “patron’’ is less irreverent than Balzac’s, the 
implication in the following passage is that he, too, prefers to rely on 
his own efforts rather than on prayer: 

—Sainte-Vierge de Bon-Secours, 
qui étes 4 Anvers, je vous promets 


“Holy and just Ruler of the land 
and the sea!”’ exclaimed the Augus- 





mille livres de cire et une statue, si 
vous me tirez de 1a! ... s’écria le bour- 
geois 4 genoux sur ses sacs d’or. ... 


—Laissez-moi donc 1A votre 
Sainte-Vierge! ... dit le patron aux 


tine, “remember thy repentant chil- 
dren, and have us, at this awful mo- 
ment, in thy omnipotent protection!” 


“The winds are come down, and 
even the dumb lake sends us the sig- 


nal to be ready!’”’ shouted Maso. 
“Overboard with the freight, if ye 
would live’’ [p. 85]! 


passagers. Empoignez-moi les écopes, 
videz-moi |’eau de la barque [p. 367]. 


In addition to the analogies noted between circumstances (the 
master’s impatience, the aversion or apprehension of the passengers, 
their location in the ship, ete.) and between characters (particularly 
between Conrad and the bishop, Nicklaus Wagner and the gros 
bourgeois de Bruges, Maso and Balzac’s patron) there is much similarity 
between the accounts of the two storms, which form the central 
episode in both stories. Because of the general formlessness of Cooper’s 


1 Notably in The Pilot, The Red Rover, and The Water- Witch. 


2 Jésus-Christ en Flandres, p. 372. 
3 The Headsman, p. 98; cf. particularly the passage, ‘‘Maso had watched... 
hostile elephant.”’ 
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verbose and repetitious account, owing in part to the number of 
minor incidents more or less ineptly introduced, this similarity is 
somewhat obscured. It may be objected that Cooper was a past 
master at describing storms,' and that he had no need to draw on 
Balzac for this sort of material, which his own experience and obser- 
vation furnished him in abundance. Yet Cooper’s narrative appears 
to follow Balzac’s in many details. This is at once a testimonial to the 
authenticity of the latter’s description, which Cooper seems to expand 
without altering materially, and an indication that it had passed into 
Cooper’s memory as déja vu—if, indeed, Balzac’s tale was not open 
before him as he wrote. 

Although the “Winkelried” had set out from Geneva early in the 
morning, the bark had been becalmed during the day, and was within 
sight of its destination as night was falling and the storm was ap- 
proaching; the time of day, then, and the relative position of the ships 
were in both instances the same. 


... Je sens la houle au mouvement The surface of the lake was first 
du gouvernail, et l’orage 4 mes bles- broken after one of these symptoms, 
sures [p. 360]. and it was this infallible sign of a gale 

which had assured Maso there was no 
time to lose..... It has been suc- 
ceeded by the single rolling swell [pp. 
95-96]. 


In Balzac’s tale, the unnatural, crepuscular gleam, which falls from 
a rift in the clouds directly upon the figure of Christ, focuses the read- 
er’s attention in the same manner as do the light-effects in pictures, 
say, of Rembrandt and Caravaggio. Here the effect is so startling that 
it is quite likely to be fixed indelibly in the memory of the reader as 
the central point of the composition. It would appear that such was 
the case with Cooper, for after two very casual mentions of “‘a streak 
of dull, unnatural light” (p. 77) and “that unnatural light above”’ (p. 
81), a few pages farther on he refers to ‘‘the spot so often named’”’— 
which he then proceeds to describe in greater detail.2, One might infer 
from this slip of the pen either that Cooper had assimilated Balzac’s 
meager but vivid description so completely that his memory tricked 
him into the impression that he himself had already described the 


1Cf. The Pilot, The Water- Witch. 
2 See passage below, quoted from p. 84, beginning: ‘‘The whole vault. ... . te 
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eerie light which fell from above, or else that he had referred to Balzac 
in the course of his composition, and had confused Balzac’s account 
with his own. In the following passages the noises made by the wind 
and the sea (or lake), the movement and arrangement of the clouds, 
the strange light and color-effects, and the tossing of the ships at the 
moment the storm strikes them heighten the impression of similarity: 


La mer faisait entendre un mur- 
mure sourd, une espéce de mugisse- 
ment intérieur, assez semblable 4 la 
voix d’un chien quand il ne fait que 
gronder [p. 362]. 


La mer jetait une lueur blanche et 
blafarde, mais changeante et sem- 
blable aux couleurs de |’acier; le ciel 
était généralement grisAtre; ... puis, 4 
Vhorizon, au couchant, de longs es- 
paces étroits simulaient des flots de 
sang. ... Ainsi, la mer et le ciel n’offrai- 
ent que des demi-teintes sur le fond 
terne et sombre qui faisaient ressortir 
les feux sinistres de l’occident [p. 
363]. 

En ce moment, les nuées se dé- 
chirérent sous |’effort du vent, pré- 
cisément au milieu du ciel, et au 
dessus de la barque. ... Alors ... les 
masses grises s’étant étalées avec une 
sinistre promptitude 4 l’orient et au 
couchant, cette lueur blanche tom- 
bant d’aplomb sur la barque par la 
crevasse si capricieusement faite par 
le vent d’orage, permit d’y voir les 
visages [pp. 364-65]. 


La tempéte déchaina ses furies. 
Les vents soufférent de tous cétés, 
la barque tournoya comme une 
toupie, et la mer y entra [p. 366]. 


The rushes of the wind,.... 
passing off in dread mutterings, that, 
in the deep quiet of all other things, 
bore a close affinity to the rumbling 
of a surf upon the seashore [p. 95]. 


A dull unnatural light preceded 
the winds, and notwithstanding the 
previous darkness, the nature of the 
accident was fully apparent to all [p. 
96]. 


The whole vault of the heavens 
was now veiled, with the exception of 
the spot so often named, which lay 
nearly above the brawling torrents of 
the Rhone. This fiery opening re- 
sembled a window admitting of fear- 
ful glimpses into the dreadful prep- 
arations that were making up among 
the higher peaks of the Alps. A flash 
of red quivering light was emitted, 
and a distant, rumbling rush,- that 
was not thunder, but rather resem- 
bled the wheelings of a thousand 
squadrons into line, followed the 
flash [p. 84]. 


The bark made a fearful whirl 
from the spot where it had long lain, 
yielding to the touch of the gust like 
a vane turning on its pivot, while the 
water gurgled several streaks on deck 
[pp. 98-99]. 
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Coincidental and relatively unimportant though it may be, the de- 
tail of the beacon (in Balzac, une petite lumiére faible qui tremblottait 
par la fenétre d’une cabane de pécheurs; in Cooper, ‘“‘the beacon that 
still blazed in the grate of old Roger de Blonay’’), which in both stories 
shines through the gathering darkness to guide the storm-tossed pas- 
sengers to shore, lends an additional element of similarity. 

Immediately after the completion of the episode dealing with the 
storm and with the eventual arrival of the ‘‘Winkelried” at Vevey, 
The Headsman loses momentum. The break is so apparent that one 
gains the impression that the novelist suddenly has been left to his 
own devising, and that he finds it difficult to get the plot under way. 

One might point out other details which show similarity—for ex- 
ample, Cooper’s unusual use of “‘patron’’—or wonder if Balzac’s phrase, 
le temps ... avait la mine froidement féroce d’un bourreau, might not have 
been one of the trains of association which led Cooper to appropriate 
the episode for The Headsman. It may not be wholly irrelevant to 
mention that Balzac’s ‘“‘philosophical” tale and the opening chapters 
of the novel, as a whole or in part, point certain morals, and that 
Cooper’s literary work at this particular time “betrayed the obtru- 
sion of interests more dominating than those which belong to it 
legitimately.’! In any event, there seems to be enough evidence that 
Cooper has drawn upon Balzac in this instance to warrant further 
examination of his later works in the attempt to discover other traces 


of Balzac’s influence. 
Tuomas R. PALFREY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 Lounsbury, op. cit., p. 108. 
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“DAS NIEMAND DER WELLT KAN RECHT THUON” 


The two following versions of the medieval parable, “Nobody can please 
everybody,” are taken from Renward Cysat’s manuscript Collectanea cronica 
in the Biirgerbibliothek at Lucerne. 

Both versions are in Cysat’s handwriting, but owing possibly to careless- 
ness in binding, the text is interrupted by the insertion of other material or 
by unused pages: 235a-235b contain “‘Argumenta zuo der Comedi, Der 
wellt louffs vnd irer danckbarkeit’’; 236a—-236b are entirely missing; 237a- 
237b, 240b, 244b, 245a-245d are unused, while the Epilogue of the first version 
is to be found on page 246a. The exact date is uncertain, but, as Cysat 
started the Collectanea in the nineties of the sixteenth century, it is perhaps 
fair to assume that his copy as well as the revision, both contained in Volume 
P, were made in the first decade of the seventeenth century. Cysat’s state- 
ment that the original was written a hundred years earlier is not to be taken 
too exactly. It indicates merely an approximate date. 

Cysat himself is doubtless the author of the revision, although no positive 
proof of this can be produced. The supposition accords, however, with what 
we know of his treatment of other pieces, especially his revisions of the Lu- 
cerne Passion play. Although not all the changes can be regarded as fortunate, 
his version is on the whole smoother and also more modern both in phraseol- 
ogy and in form. His purpose in making the revision we can only surmise. 
It may perhaps be that he intended to use it in a performance. Some confirma- 
tion of this may be found in the numbering of the réles of the second version 
with the exception of that of the father (I assume Prologus and Epilogus to 
represent one role). It is also indicated by the added detail and expansion of 
the first stage direction (vs. 16*). If so, the idea was apparently abandoned, 
for later stage directions of the original (vss. 54* and 62*) are completely 
omitted. 

For the origin and spread of the parable itself, especially in Germany, 
I refer to Tittmann, Schauspiele aus dem 16. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1868), 
I, 203. To the references here given may be added Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, 

1 Vol. P, fols. 234a—-246a. Concerning Cysat (1545-1614), the most famous of the Lu- 
cerne Stadtschreiber and one of the prominent Swiss statesmen of the late sixteenth century, 
see Allg. deut. Bio. (Liebenau, 1876), IV, 669, and for a more complete biography Archiv 
fiir schweiz. Gesch., XIII (1862), 185, and XX (1875), 3. An excellent notion of Cysat’s 
wide range of interests and versatility may be obtained from Renward Brandstetter, 
Renward Cysat, der Begriinder der schweizerischen Volkskunde (Luzern, 1909). The Col- 
lectanea, of which the Biirgerbibliothek possesses twenty-one manuscript folio volumes, 
contain a vast amount of almost untouched material relating to the history and culture 
of the late sixteenth century. 
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VI, 3, “Liibecker Fastnachtspiele,” in which a play is cited under the year 
1451: “de nenen danck vordende[n] mit dem esel, he reet effte ginck.’’ See 
further Johannes Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst (ed. J. Bolte [Berlin, 1924]), No. 
577, “Die sassen uff den Esel und trugen in.’” 


234a EIN KURTZ WYLIG GEDICHT VOR 100 JAREN GESETZT VON 
TUMMHEIT DER VERKEERTEN WELLT 
PROLOGUS 
Man spricht vnd hends die allten gleert, 
So hab ichs ouch gar offt gehort, 
Der miiesst am morgen friie vffstan, 
Der allen Menschen recht wil than. 
Ob einer sich dess flyssen thuot, 5 
So hatts nit iederman fiir guot. 
Der lobts, der schillts, der spott darzuo. 
Wiir wdlle han sins hertzen ruo, 
Der lass sich das bekiimbern nitt. 
Dann allso hat die wellt ein sitt, 10 
Das sy offt lobt, dz zschellten ist, 
Vnd schillt, das han sol lobens frist. 
Das zeigt dir diser Esel an, 
Der junge knab vnd allte man 
Ein Byspil sol man niin da von: 15 
Der wellt man nimmer recht kan thon. 
234b (Der Vatter und Son fiierend den Esel an der hand.) 
Die Wellt 
Ir narren, ist Vwerm Esel wee? 
Old ist im bang wie kranckem vee, 
Old sind ir vff der kilchen strass? 
Vns dunckt, ir sind von witzen nass, 20 
Das ir mitt arbeit gand zuo land 
Vnd fiierend den Esel an der hand. 


Sy antwortend 
Die wy] ir dess so wiindrig sind, 
Das wir zuo fuoss gand allso ring 
Vnd thuond dem Esel schonen da, 25 
Ein anders sond ir bald verstan. 
Vwer meinung ich ietz volgen thuon, 
Wil rytten lan ietz minen Sun. 
238a Die Wellt 

Nun schowt den Jungen Lecker an! 
Ze fuoss lasst er sin vatter gan, 30 
Vnd rytt er ob dem Esel fyn. 
Das mégent wol gross Narren syn. 

1 This last reference was kindly added by Professor Archer Taylor of the University of 


Chicago. 
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Der Vatter 


Sun, das volek thuot ergern sich, 

Darumb sitz ab, lass ryten mich! 

Wann du nit meer zuo fuoss magst gan, 3: 
Wil ich dich wider rytten lan. 


ur 


Die Wellt 





Da schowend den allten Narren an, 

Wie er den Esel rytten kan. 

Das kind lasst er ze fuossen gan, 

Das kan wol syn ein giiggelman. 10 


238b Der Vatter 


So dann wir nit recht thuond den liitten, 
So wend wir beid den Esel rytten 

Vnd hoéren was man darzuo sag, 

Ob vns die wellt noch meer an klag. 


(Sy sitzend beid vf.) 
Die Wellt 


Schowt wunder! dise narren beid, 45 
Wie mégent sy das thuon zuo leid 

Dem armen thier, dem sy den Rugken 

So hart mitt irem Rytten trucken? 


Der Vatter 


Wie ist doch dwellt so thumm im muott, 

Das sy es alls nit schetzt fiir guot, 50 
Wie wirs doch immer gryffend an? 

Ein anders ich mich ietz besan, 

Wir wollend glych den Esel tragen 

Vnd losen was man ietz wdll sagen. 


239a (Sy tragend den Esel.) 


Die Wellt 


Was sol man nun von wunder sagen, 55 
Das dise zween den Esei tragent, 

Den sy doch méchtend rytten wol 

Sy mégent wol sin Narren voll. 


Der Vatter 


Nun Rat darzuo, min Lieber Sun! 

Wir sind verspott, was thuond wir nun? 60 
Ich kan fiir war niit bessers dencken, 

Dann das wir sond den Esel ertrencken. 





(Sy riistend inn zum ertrencken.) 
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Die Wellt 
Wie sind die zwen so toll vnd thumb, 
Das sy den Esel bringend vmb. 
Drumb, das ir wyss der wellt nit gfalit, 
Hand sy ir gmiiett in zorn gestallt. 


Der Vatter 
So wir nun sind dess Esels quitt, 
So gfallt es doch den liitten nitt. 
Dess miiend wir den spott zum schaden han, 
Vnd dannecht ouch ze fuoss heim gan. 

EpiILoGus 

Was mag ye bésers syn dann spott? 
Spett vnd nachred straffet Gott. 
Diss laster ist aber so gemein 
In allen Menschen, gross vnd klein, 
Das ouch der Obern nit verschont. 
Die wellt das guot mit bésem blont, 
Man redt on scham von iederman 
Das argst, dz man erdencken kan, 
Man stifft ouch vff vneinigkeit, 
Macht doch dem vrsiicher pyn vnd leyd. 
Wiir sinen mund nit ziimen wil, 
Vor Gottes gricht hatt er sin zil. 
Da sol er billich antwort giin, 
Das gfellte vrtheil vff sich nin. 
Wiir wys ist, der thiie hiietten sich, 
Das er nitt fall in schwiires gricht. 


Das NIEMAND DER WELLT KAN RECHT THUON 
Pro.ocus (1) 

Man spricht vnd ist der warheit hort, 
Ich hab ouch offt ghoért séllich wort, 
Der miiesst am Morgen friie vffstan, 
Der allen Menschen recht hett than. 
Ob schon sich einer dess flyssen thuot, 
So hatts nitt iederman fiir guot. 

Der lobts, der schillts, der spott darzuo. 
Drum wir wil han im hertzen ruo, 

Der sol sich dess bekiimbern nitt. 

Dann allso hatt die wellt ein sitt, 

Das sy offt lobt, das zschellten ist, 

Vnd schillt, darumb du zloben Bist. 
Das zeigt dir diser Esel an, 

Der junge knab vnd allte man. 

Da kan man Guot Exempel Nin, 

Das dwellt da niemandt recht wil gin. 
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241la (Hiemitt so kompt der Vatter vnd der Jung 
son mitt dem Esel vff den platz. Der knab gat 
vor, fiiert den Esel an der hallffter lar, der Vat- 


ter volgt hinden naher mitt der ruotten.) 


Die Wellt (2) 
Ir Narren, ist Vwer Esel kranck? 
Old sind im sine beyn verranckt, 
Das ir so streng gand Vber land 
Vnd ziend den Esel an der hand, 
Sparend inn, ist ein seltzam ding, 
Sorgend das im nitt misseling. 
Ir thuond, alls ob man gieng mitt lych, 
Old sonst mitt Criitz desselben glych. 


Der Vatter 
Die wy] ir ¥ch doch wundrent hie, 
Das wir den Esel naher ziend, 
So schaff ich bald diss klagen ab, 
Drumb sol nun rytten diser knab. 


241b Wellt (3) 
Nun schowtt den Jungen Lecker an! 
Er Rytt, der vatter muoss zfuossen gan. 
Narrisch mag wol der Allt man syn, 
Das er gestatt ein sdllchen schyn. 

Der Vatter zum Son 

Min son, das volck thuot ergren sich, 
Drumb sitz da ab, lass rytten mich! 
Wann du nit meer zuo fuoss magst gan, 
Wil ich dich wider rytten lan. 

242a Die Wellt (4) 
Sehend den Allten Narren an, 
Wie er den Esel rytten kan, 
Vnd lasst das kind zuo fuossen gan. 
Er mag wol syn ein gougkelman. 


Der Vatter 
So dann wir nitt recht thuond den liitten, 
So wend wir beyd den Esel rytten 
Vnd héren was man darzuo sag, 
Ob vns die wellt noch meer anklag. 


242b Die Wellt (5) 
Secht wunder! sind die nitt narren beid? 
Wie mégend sy das thuon zuo leyd 

Dem armen Thier, dem sy den rugken 
So hart mit irem rytten trucken? 
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Der Vatter 


Die wellt, die hatt ein Thummen sinn, 

Das ich ietz innen worden bin. 

Wier wéllend grad den Esel tragen. 

Lass gseen, was wil man darzuo sagen. 
Die Wellt (6) 

Was sol man nun von wunder sagen! 

Secht, wie die zwen den Esel tragen, 


Den sy doch méchtend rytten wol. 
Der Narrheit thuond sy stecken voll. 


Der Vatter 


Nun rat darzuo, Min lieber Sun! 

Wir sind ein gspétt. Was thuond wir nun? 
Ich kan fiir war niit bessers dencken, 

Dann das wir grad das Thier ertrencken. 


Die Wellt (7) 


Wie sind die zwen so Toll vnd thumb, 
Das sy den Esel bringend vmb. 
Drumb, das ir wyss nit gfallt der wellt, 
Hand sy sich grad in zorn gestellt. 


Der Vatter 


So nun wir sind dess Esels quitt, 

So gfallt es noch den liitten nit. 

Wir miiend den spott zum schaden han, 
Vnd dannocht noch zuo fuoss heim gan. 


EpiLoaus 


Was mag ye bésers sin dann spott? 

Spott vnd Nachred straffet Gott. 

Diss laster ist aber so gemein 

By allen Menschen, gross vnd klein, 

Das ouch man der Obern nit verschont, 

Mitt Béss vmb guots wiirdt in gelont. 

Man redt on scham von iederman 

Das irgst, das man erdencken kan. 

Da wiirdt verletzt die einigkeit, 

Vnd volgt vil vnruow, zanck vnd leyd. 

Wir nun sin zung nit meistren kan, 

Der straff wiirdt er gwiiss nit entgan. 

Es tadlete nie kein wyser man, 

Betracht zuo vor, wie wyts mag gan. 

M. B. Evans 

Onto State UNIVERSITY 
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RANDOLPH AND PRYNNE 

Among the alterations made by Randolph in The Muses’ Looking-Glass 
after its representation in 1630,! only two have been noticed, the insertion 
of a number of allusions to events in 1631 and 1632,? and the change of the 
title from The Entertainment to The Muses’ Looking-Glass.* It follows that 
the Epilogue, which twice brings in the new title, was also either revised or 
re-written.‘ 

Another change may well have been the addition after the publication of 
Prynne’s Histrio-mastiz in 1632° of the last scene in the first act. In this 
scene Randolph puts a conventional defense of the drama into the mouths 
of the personified characters Comedy, Tragedy, Satire, and Mime. In his 
Histrio-mastiz Prynne specifically directs his attack against the same four 
types of dramatic poetry. His main thesis is as follows: 

That all popular, and common Stage-Playes, whether Comicall, Tragicall, Satyri- 
call, Mimicall, or mizxt of either: (especially, as they are now compiled, and personated 
among us,) are such sinfull, hurtfull, and pernitious Recreations, as are altogether 
unseemly, and unlawful unto Christians. 

This formula is printed no less than three times in Prynne’s “tragedy,”’ 
first after the Prologue (p. 6), again at the beginning of the first act (p. 9), 
and finally at the end of the closing chorus (p. 832)—the three most emphatic 
positions possible, and always in italics.6 That Randolph in defending the 
drama should have used the same classification as Prynne in attacking it 
would seem to have been the result of design and not accident. 


Prynne derived his fourfold classification of stage plays from Godwin’s 


1W. J. Lawrence in the Times Literary Supplement, November 29, 1923, has estab- 
lished the date of the first performances in 1630 by means of Malone’s MS notes from the 
lost office-book of Sir Henry Herbert. 

2F. J. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama (London, 1891), II, 167, 
first called attention to these allusions, and because of them dated the play in 1632. 
Of course he was unaware of the facts recovered by Lawrence, but his dating applies well 
enough to Randolph's revision of the piece. 

3 See Lawrence and Sir Aston Cokain's verses ‘To my friend Mr. Thomas Randolph 
on his Play called the Entertainment, Printed by the name of the Muses Looking-Glass”’ 
in his Small Poems of Divers Sorts (1658), pp. 98-99. Cokain’s reference to the two hours 
required for acting the play should not, of course, be taken literally. 

4 The revision of the Epilogue may have been confined to the first line, which scans 
better if the old title is put in place of the new one. In the last line the words ‘‘the Muses 
Looking-glasse’’ are used, but they are not distinguished from the rest of the Epilogue by 
means of roman type, and they may, therefore, represent a phrase used by Randolph in 
the original Epilogue and later adopted as the title of the play. The point is of some 
importance because Lawrence believes that the words ‘‘Ladyes fair, And Gentle-youths”’ 
imply an academic audience, and that they would have been inappropriate for the per- 
formances of 1630. 

6 According to a pamphlet entitled A New Discovery of the Prelates Tyranny (1641), 
pp. 7-8, Histrio-mastix was published in December, 1632, but printed at least three 
months earlier. It is, of course, dated 1633. 

6 The fourfold classification of plays also appears (but without the rest of the formula) 
on p. ¢. 
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Romanae historiae anthologia (1623),! which was probably based in turn upon 
Scaliger’s Poetics.2, Doubtless Randolph was familiar with both these works, 
and doubtless he was quite capable of borrowing from either of them without 
the intermediate stimulus of the Histrio-mastiz. It is worth noting, however, 
that the classification was an uncommon one, that no previous disputant in 
the controversy between the Puritans and the stage had used it, and that the 
probable date of Randolph’s alterations renders direct influence a more plausi- 
ble hypothesis than coincidence. The scene in The Muses’ Looking-Glass in- 
troducing Comedy, Tragedy, Satire, and Mime, furthermore, is to a certain 
extent both inorganic and redundant, for it cuts in two Roscius’ long speech 
which should appropriately end the act, and it repeats Roscius’ arguments in 
defense of the drama. 

The suitability of The Muses’ Looking-Glass as a defense of the stage 
against Puritan obscurantism was recognized toward the close of the century 
by at least one of the victims of Jeremy Collier’s wrath. D’Urfey, whose 
Don Quixote trilogy had been severely handled in Collier’s Short View of the 
Immorality and Prophaneness of the English Stage, replied at considerable 
length in the Preface to his play The Campaigners (1698). D’Urfey quotes 
sixteen lines from The Muses’ Looking-Glass, and in the following passage 
seems almost to have had Prynne definitely in mind: 

. ... Whoever will but look back a little, and incline his Eyes towards the 
delectable River Cam, may encounter the fam’d Wit of that University, the 
Ingenious Mr. Thomas Randolph, who in one of his great many admirable Pieces, 
call’d the Muses Looking-glass, makes his whole Moral to be the Vindication of 
the Stage, and its usefulness, and by shewing the passions in their Kinds, con- 
trives to confute some canting prejudic’d Zealots, whose ignorance and frenzy 
had conspir’d before to run it down.’ 


D’Urfey had previously praised The Muses’ Looking-Glass in his early didactic 
poem, Archerie Reviv’d (1676).4 


Cyrus L. Day 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


THE FEMALE TATLER 


In Modern Philology for February, 1931 (XXVIII, 354-60), appeared a 
note on “The History and Authorship of Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s Female 
Tatler,” in which Mr. P. B. Anderson argues that the anonymous Mrs. Crack- 
enthorpe, “‘a Lady that knows every thing,’’ is to be identified with Mrs. 
Manley; and I think that he proves his point. There is, however, one para- 
graph of his article which needs correction. On page 355 he says that “but 
two copies of the spurious Female Tatler have survived [Nos. 19 and 31 in the 
British Museum].’’ As a matter of fact, the Bodleian Library (Hope fol. 91) 


1P. 106. 21, v—xviii; III, xevi, xevii. 3 Pp. 7-8. 4P. 18. 
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has a complete set of both the original and the rival Female Tatlers, the two 
running as follows: 

Nos. 1-18, July 8—August 17, 1709, by Mrs. Manley, published by B. Bragge. 

Nos. 19-44, August 19—October 17, 1709, two issues of each, one—the rival, 
by Thomas Baker—published by B. Bragge; the other—the original, by Mrs. 
Manley—published by A. Baldwin. 

Nos. 45-51, October 19—November 2, 1709, by Mrs. Manley, published by 


A. Baldwin. 

Nos. 52-111 (really 115, owing to faulty numeration), November 4, 1709— 
March 31, 1710, by ‘“‘A Society of Ladies,” published by A. Baldwin. 

Thus there were twenty-six numbers of Baker’s rival paper (Nos. 19-44), 
not seventeen, as Mr. Anderson infers from Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s remark in 
her No. 35: “. . . . so unfortunate to receive, but three half Crowns for Writing 
Seventeen Spurious Tatlers.” 

R. T. Mitrorp 
BopLEIAN LIBRARY 


STENDHAL ET VIGANO 

Le 12 octobre 1813, 4 la Scala de Milan, Henri Beyle eut le bonheur d’as- 
sister 4 la premiére représentation du grand ballet de Prométhée, de Vigand; 
double bonheur en vérité, puisqu’il avait 4 ses cétés la Pietragrua, sa sublime 
maitresse, plus belle que jamais.! 

Ce spectacle fut pour lui la révélation d’un art inimaginable, et l’origine 
d’une admiration passionnée. Dés le 4 novembre, il jetait, au milieu de ses 
commentaires sur les Femmes savantes, quelques réflexions sur l’art du ballet 
4 la Vigané;? moins d’un an aprés, dans ses Lettres écrites de Vienne, il enton- 
nait publiquement l’éloge de cet admirable Prométhée, grice auquel il avait 
enfin compris la Création de Haydn;* trois ans plus tard, dans son Rome, 
Naples et Florence en 1817, il trouvait encore le moyen de consacrer 4 Vigand 
quelques pages débordantes d’enthousiasme: Vigand est une imagination 
dans le genre de Shakespeare, il y a en lui du génie musical et du génie pit- 
toresque, il a découvert le vrai génie du ballet, le romantique par excellence. 
Le Chéne de Bénévent est pour l’imagination charmée une bien autre féte que 
Shakespeare lui-méme; il y a quelques faiblesses dans le Prométhée, mais au 
bout de dix ans le souvenir en est aussi frais qu’au premier jour; quant 4 la 
Mirra, elle est l’ceuvre d’un grand poéte muet autant que d’un grand peintre. 


1 Stendhal, Journal d’Italie, p. 342. La premiére représentation avait eu lieu le 22 mai 
1813; celle du 12 octobre était réellement une reprise, aprés révision et correction. 

2H. Cordier, Moliére jugé par Stendhal, pp. 133-34; Stendhal, Moliére, Shakespeare, 
La comédie et le rire, éd. H. Martineau, p. 48. 

3 Stendhal, Vies de Haydn, de Mozart et de Métastase, 6d. D. Muller, pp. 98 et 186-87. 
Les Lettres écrites de Vienne, publiées au début de 1815, furent composées au printemps 
de 1814. 
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En un mot, c’est un art d’un charme ineffable, et 4 jamais inintelligible A 
ces Ames froides, les Frangais.’ 

Ce fut surtout 4 partir de son retour 4 Milan, en novembre 1817, que Beyle 
put 4 loisir s’abandonner & l’enchantement des ballets de Vigand. Dés son 
arrivée, il voit Psami re d’Egitto, qu’il juge le médiocre d’un grand artiste; 
bientét aprés, les Tre Melarancie, dont le commencement est sublime, le milieu 
encore bon, la fin plate; puis Dédale et Icare, dont les décorations sont mau- 
vaises et le ballabile pitoyable, mais dont la pantomime lui procure un plaisir 
évident.2 Aussi quelle ne dut pas étre sa joie quand on annonga, pour le 24 
janvier 1818, un grand ballet tiré d’Othello:* Shakespeare, son dieu, l’inventeur 
du romantique dans le drame, interprété par Vigano ce grand artiste, l’inven- 
teur du romantique dans le ballet! Certes, il ne fut point décu, il trouva Otello 
“archi-sublime’”’; mais 4 part luiil ne put s’empécher sans doute de penser que 
si Vigand avait eu le bon godt de le consulter, le ballet efit été plus archi- 
sublime encore; le fait est qu’il ne résista point 4 la démangeaison qu’il se 
sentait de dire son mot sur cette affaire, et que le 9 février, de sa bonne plume, il 
écrivit 4 Vigand pour lui conseiller quelques modifications; et par la méme 
occasion, persuadé qu’il était que les drames de Shakespeare donnaient des 
ballets tout faits, il se permit de lui indiquer, dans Cymbeline, un excellent 
sujet:‘ 

Mian le 9 février 1818. 
Lettre A VIGANO. 
MONSIEUR, 

Je voudrais que le dernier acte d’Otello s’ouvrit par Desdemona marchant 
tristement et exprimant 4 deux de ses dames qu’elle a de sinistres pressentiments. 
Elle demande sa harpe, et elle joue l’air voi che sapete che cosa é amor de Mozart 
dans les Nozze di Figaro. Il faut 14 un air de Mozart, c’est le compositeur qui 
exprime le mieux la sombre mélancolie. 

Aprés cet air Desdemona renvoie ses suivantes, fait sa priére au ciel, et se couche. 

Puisqu’on change le Ballabile, ne pourriez-vous pas, Monsieur, si ce changement 
vous convient, le placer 4 la 12° représentation? 

Vous feriez pleurer davantage, les cceurs seraient plus attendris. 

2° Je voudrais exprimer, si cela est possible a l’art du ballet, que le mouchoir a 
été donné a la mére d’Otello par une Fée. Otello en le donnant 4 Desdemona lui 
dirait que, suivant ce que lui a dit sa mére, tant qu’elle conservera ce mouchoir 
elle sera sire de son amour. Cela préparerait 4 l’admirable parti que vous [en] 
avez tiré dans les reprises de jalousie du dernier acte. 

1 Rome, Naples et Florence en 1817, par M. de Stendhal (Paris: Delaunay, 1817), pp. 
82-85 et 287-90. 

2 Stendhal, Correspondance, 6d. Paupe et Chéramy, II, 41, 42, 51. 

3 Jbid., II, 51. La premiére représentation du ballet d’ Otello eut lieu le 6 février. 

‘Le brouillon de cette lettre inédite se trouve, dans les manuscrits de Grenoble, au 
tome II de la série R. 5896, fol. 131-32. Voir aussi Ja réflexion notée par Beyle dans son 
exemplaire de Rome, Naples et Florence en 1817 (exemplaire de Civitaé-Vecchia): ‘‘Je 
m’apercois 4 mon grand étonnement, writing to Vigand, que je pense en Italien, je revéts 
de couleurs italiennes ma pensée. Cela ne nuira-t-il point au style francais?’’ Nous n’avons 
cru devoir reproduire ni les corrections, ni l’orthographe du manuscrit. 
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Les deux changements ci-dessus sont possibles, je suis faché qu’il ne soit plus 
temps d’admettre le 3°. 

Pourquoi, Monsieur, avez-vous rejeté le premier acte de Shakespeare, ce séna- 
teur dans son palais réveillé par les cris de Jago, Otello sortant au milieu de la 
nuit, son atrivée au Sénat, son plaidoyer contre Brabantio pére de Desdemona? 

Quels matériaux pour votre génie! Au reste, si vous avez négligé plusieurs des 
beautés qui sont dans Shakespeare traduit par Letourneur, vous en avez mis de 
nouvelles, prises dans la vraie nature de |’art admirable dont vous faites la gloire. 
Telle est au premier acte cette admirable Fourlana. Quel contraste de cette gaieté 
si nationale 4 Venise, avec le sombre du dernier acte! Je suis convaincu, Monsieur, 
qu’aucun théAtre de |’Europe en février 1818 n’a un spectacle aussi magnifique 
et aussi touchant. 

Je suis faché que le désir d’étre régulier vous ait fait rejeter le premier acte si 
original de Shakespeare. Encore deux critiques. Pourquoi le Doge, chef d’un 
gouvernement renommé par sa sagesse, destitue-t-il Otello, général utile 4 la 
République, parce que le dit général se conduit mal avec sa femme? Cela n’est 
pas digne du chef d’un Etat. 

Pourquoi Otello est-il si fort en colére contre Cassio? Une demie colére suffit. 
Cette premiére colére éte la lumiére principale a la colére si hautement tragique 


du dernier acte. 

Du reste, Monsieur, je crois qu’avec Canova et Rossini vous faites la gloire 
actuelle de l’Italie. Et votre génie est plus neuf. Qu’il y a loin des gambades des 
grotesques qu’on voyait a la Scala en 1800, a la sublime tragédie d’Otello. C’était 
le tombereau de Thespis et vous étes le Sophocle de cet art. Que de belles choses 
vous pouvez encore tirer de Shakespeare, par exemple le Ballet de Cymbeline, 


Jachimo sortant du coffre au milieu de la nuit et contemplant Imogéne endormie. 
La simplicité sublime des ...! 

Certes, Vigano dut étre fiatté: il se voyait sacré génie, et placé auprés de 
Canova et de Rossini parmi les gloires de |’Italie; mais accepta-t-il la collabo- 
ration si ingénuement offerte, et se donna-t-il la peine de corriger Otello pour 
satisfaire un admirateur trop zélé? Il semble en tout cas qu’il n’ait point 
dédaigné le conseil de tirer de Cymbeline un ballet, puisqu’en novembre 1819 
il travaillait, s’il faut en croire Beyle, 4 un Cymbeline, et que la scéne du coffre 
et celle des funérailles étaient déja faites.? 

Quant 4 l’admiration passionnée de Beyle, elle ne devait jamais se démen- 
tir. Assurément, il ne s’interdit point d’analyser son plaisir et de faire le 
difficile: si la Spada di Kenneth est une féte pour l’imagination, si la Vestale 
renferme une pantomime si charmante que tous les spectateurs en manifestent 
la plus voluptueuse exaltation, les Titans par contre sont l’erreur d’un grand 


1 Le brouillon se termine ici par cing mots dont la lecture reste douteuse. 


2 Stendhal, Correspondance, II, 163-64. 


En particulier son admiration pour le ballet d’Otello. Voir notamment I’éloge qu'il 
en fait en mars 1818 dans son Qu’est-ce que le romanticisme, et en 1823 dans sa Vie de 
Rossini. Cf. Stendhal, Racine et Shakespeare, 6d. P. Martino, II, 12; Vie de Rossini, 6d. 


H. Pruniéres, I, 290. 
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homme.! Mais il est une conviction dont il ne veut point démordre: c’est que 
ce compositeur de ballets est un génie. A vrai dire, il était peut-étre confirmé 
dans ce sentiment par son goft pour la belle Nina Vigand, qui chantait si 
divinement, qui l’accueillait avec tant de bonne grace, et qui lui fit méme 
un jour, parait-il, de si flatteuses avances. Cette idée que Vigand devait étre 
mis au rang de Canova et de Rossini, aprés en avoir étourdi Vigan6 lui- 
méme, il s’efforga avec un admirable entétement de la faire partager A 
Mareste, qui s’en divertit fort. “Canova, Rossini et Vigand, voila la gloire 
de I’Italie actuelle,’ écrit Beyle le 21 mars 1818; “Si Vigand,’’ insiste-t-il le 
24 octobre, “trouve l’art d’écrire les gestes et les groupes, je maintiens qu’en 
1860 on parlera plus de lui que de Mme de Staél. Donc j’ai pu l’appeler 
grand homme, ou du moins homme extrémement remarquable et supérieur, 
comme Rossini et Canova, 4 tout ce que vous avez 4 Paris en beaux-arts ou 
littérature’’; enfin, 4 l’incrédulité tenace de Mareste il réplique vertement, le 
2 novembre 1819, en proclamant une fois de plus son grand homme, “aussi 
grand que Canova, entendez-vous, car je me f... 4 fond de paraitre absurde.’” 

Cette ferveur résista 4 l’éloignement et aux années: en 1823, dans sa Vie 
de Rossini, M. de Stendhal parle encore de Vigand comme d’un homme de 
génie, et en 1826, dans la seconde édition de son Rome, Naples et Florence, il 
lui rend ce supréme hommage: “La plus belle tragédie de Shakespeare ne 
produit pas sur moi la moitié de l’effet d’un ballet de Vigand. C’est un homme 
de génie qui emportera son art avec lui, et auquel rien ne ressemble en 
France.’ 

RoBeRT VIGNERON 
UNIversITY oF CHICAGO 


A NOTE ON LARRA’S “EL LADRON” 


By means of internal evidence in the article itself and by comparison with 
other articles by Larra, F. C. Tarr‘ has very convincingly attributed “El 
ladrén” to the pen of the great nineteenth-century satirist. The article 
appeared in El correo de las damas, October 23, 1833, No. 17, and was fittingly 
signed ‘‘Le voleur.’”’ Tarr has pointed out these facts, as well as the fact that 
Larra was redactor of El correo de las damas at the time of the publication of 
the article. 

It is well known that Larra always had many articles in plan and some 
partly written.® The nature of his journalistic work necessitated this method 


1 Stendhal, Correspondance, II, 62, 104, 163. Nous n'essayons point de relever toutes les 
allusions 4 Vigand que l'on pourrait trouver dans la Correspondance. 

2 Ibid., pp. 62, 109, 163. Entre temps, le le" avril 1819, il introduisait cette méme idée 
dans le brouillon de son Du romanticisme dans les beauz-arts. Cf. Racine et Shakespeare, 
éd. P. Martino, II, 122. 

3 Rome, Naples et Florence, par M. de Stendhal (Paris: Delaunay, 1826), II, 114-15. 

‘**Larra: Nuevos datos criticos y literarios (1829—1833),’’ Revue hispanique, LXXVII 
(1929), 246-69. The treatment of ‘‘E] ladr6n"’ is at pp. 263-69; the text of the article 
in question, at pp. 265 f. 

5 He points this out himself in ‘‘Vuelva usted mafiana”’ (cf. Tarr, op. cit., p. 268) and 
not infrequently in the opening paragraphs of other articles. 
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of procedure. Obviously, at the time of his lamented suicide, he must have 
left behind some amount of unpublished and uncompleted writing. Informa- 
tion on this phase of his life and work was lacking and always a matter of 
conjecture before the publication of the excellent, though somewhat rambling, 
biography by Carmen de Burgos.! 

Among many other interesting details in connection with Larra’s life, 
Carmen de Burgos prints in facsimile a cuartilla found on his desk at the time 
of his death.? This cwartilla contains a list of titles of proposed articles, such 
as the following: ‘‘E] album,” “El suicida,”’ “Los anénimos,”’ “Madrid y la 
provincia,” ‘El matrimonio,’’ “El amor,” ‘‘La celebridad,”’ ‘Figaro en Lis- 
boa,’’ ‘‘Adiés a la patria.’’? In the lower right corner of the cuartilla, the sec- 
ond from the last title is “El robo,”’ followed by “El rostro”’ and “El café.” 
It is easy and logical to conclude that this title, ‘‘E] robo,’’ refers to the article 
he wrote under the changed title, “El ladrén.” It is an easy pass from ‘“‘The 
Robbery” to “The Robber,” “The Theft” to “The Thief.” The title, “EI 
ladr6n,”’ apparently appealed to him more when he came to the point of 
writing the article, whose proposed title, “El robo,’’ he had set down in his 
list when it occurred to him some time before. If a word-count can have any 
meaning in this connection, it is interesting to note that the word robo (in- 
cluding forms of the verb: robar, roban, etc.) occurs seventeen times in this 
unusually brief article, while ladrén appears only ten times (including the 
plural and excluding the title, and signature in French). 

The attribution of “El ladrén” to Larra seems logical and just. He had a 
propensity for the use of the word robo,‘ and it may be that his realization of 
this persuaded him to change the title, “El robo,’”’ which he originally had 
in mind for the article, to “El ladrén,”’ the title under which the article was 


published in El correo de las damas. 
J. HoracE NUNEMAKER 


StaTeE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


1 Figaro (Madrid, 1919). 
2 Ibid., p. 245. 
3 These titles are grouped together in the upper left corner of the cuartilla. 


‘Cf. Tarr, op. cit., p. 268, n. 2. 
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La Légende arthurienne—études et documents. Premiére Partie: Les 
plus anciens textes. By EDMOND Fara. “Bibliothéque de |’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes,” Fase. 255-57. Paris, 1929. 3 vols. 


The three volumes now published under the above title constitute the first 
instalment of a larger work. The scope and chronological limits of the com- 
pleted study are not stated, but it will necessarily run to considerable length 
if the romances themselves and the development of the various themes that 
ultimately make up the body of Arthurian romance in the different vernacu- 
lars are subjected to the same minute examination. The present instalment 
carries the investigation only as far as Geoffrey of Monmouth. As the title 
indicates, it consists of studies and texts. The first two volumes contain the 
studies; the last volume reprints the more important texts. Volume I is de- 
voted to Gildas, Bede, the Historia Britonum that goes by the name of 
Nennius, the Annales Cambriae, and the Welsh genealogies found in the Harl. 
MS 3859 of Nennius, Herman of Tournai, the Mirabilia of Nennius, the lives 
of St. Cadoc, St. Patern, and St. Carantoc, and the first edition of William of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta regum Anglorum, the Vita Sancti Goesnovii, and a brief 
summary of “l’état des traditions bretonnes vers l’année 1135.” Five ap- 
pendixes complete the volume. The most important concern the legend of 
the Trojan origin of the Franks and the text of the De antiquitate Glastoniensis 
ecclesiae. Volume II is almost wholly concerned with Geoffrey of Monmouth: 
a general consideration of his life and work, the Prophecies of Merlin, the 
Historia regum Britanniae, the Vita Merlini, and a general summary of “‘l’in- 
spiration de Geoffroy de Monmouth et le sens de son ceuvre.’’ The volume 
concludes with a chapter on the Abbey of Glastonbury and the legend of King 
Arthur. The texts which make up Volume III are a welcome feature. Faral 
prints first the text of Nennius from the Harl. MS with the MS of Chartres 
en regard, so far as it goes. The Chartres MS is the earliest MS preserved 
(ca. 900?), but, since it is fragmentary and faulty in detail, was not used by 
Mommsen as the basis of his text. It is very convenient to have it printed 
here in full, instead of having to recover it from the indications in Mommsen. 
The Harl. MS contains the Annales Cambriae and the genealogies, both of 
which are included in Faral’s collection. For the basis of his text of the 
Historia regum Britanniae Faral has taken the Trin. Coll. Camb. MS 1125, 
which belongs to the group containing the joint dedication to Robert of Glou- 
cester and Galeran de Meulan, emended where this MS is in disagreement 
with the Berne, Leyden, and Paris MSS, which contain respectively the joint 
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dedication to Stephen and Robert of Gloucester, to Robert of Gloucester 
alone, and no dedication at all. The text thus furnished would have brought 
greater rejoicing to scholars a few years ago, before the appearance of Acton 
Griscom’s edition; but since Griscom’s text is based upon a different MS 
(Camb. Univ. MS 1706), it furnishes a useful control. In like manner the text 
of the Vita Merlin: fills a less acute want since we already have the excellent 
edition of Professor Parry. It is an undoubted convenience, however, to have 
these basic texts gathered in one volume. 

It is not easy to pass in review a work which depends for its general con- 
clusions on the treatment of countless details. The author’s method is to 
submit the various texts, chronologically, to a paragraph-by-paragraph analy- 
sis, identifying the sources one by one where the evidence is sufficiently tangi- 
ble, suggesting the analogues in previous tradition which may have served 
as the germ or the inspiration for other ideas, and reconstructing by the aid 
of the historical imagination the procedure of a Nennius or a Geoffrey in the 
act of composition. This method is followed with the same rigor in dealing 
with those parts of the Historia Britonum and the Historia regum Britanniae 
which have nothing to do with the Arthurian legend as with those which enter 
more immediately into the problem. The result is an apparent loss of per- 
spective. Thus the treatment of Nennius runs to almost two hundred pages, 
although apart from two brief allusions to Arthur among the Mirabilia the 
sole contribution of Nennius to the Arthurian story is a single paragraph of 
less than two hundred and fifty words. The analysis and critique of Geoffrey’s 
History extends to about double the length of the original text. Yet it must be 
said in defense of the method that there emerges from the discussion an un- 
derstanding in each case of the work as a whole and of the writer’s method of 
compilation that would be difficult to convey equally well in any other way. 
It will be possible here only to indicate the procedure in a few representative 
instances and to limit the discussion to matters of Arthurian interest. 

It may be said that Faral’s attitude toward the results of previous scholar- 
ship is prevailingly skeptical—within reasonable limits a healthy sign. Thus 
he doubts that the life of Gildas, by the monk of Rhuys, contains even as much 
authentic information as Lot accepts (F. Lot, Mélanges d’histoire bretonne, 
pp. 246 ff.). He admits that the author of the life had an older source from 
which he obtained information about Scotland and the name of an early Irish 
king. But that this source had anything to do with Gildas he questions. He 
therefore does not accept on this authority either the statement that Gildas 
was born in the north of Britain or that he was called to Ireland by King 
Ainmericus. On all points, however, his reasoning is not so rigorous. Gildas 
tells us that he was born in the year of the battle of Mount Badon and that 
he was writing (at least chap. xxvi of De excidio) at the age of forty-three 
years and one month.! The date of this battle is variously given—516 ac- 
cording to the Annales Cambriae, 520 according to Roger of Wendover. 

1 For a dissenting view see E. K. Chambers, Arthur of Britain (1927), p. 4. 
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Gildas mentions as living a King Maglocunus. According to the Annales 
Cambriae, Maglocunus died in 547. This date Faral accepts. Gildas mentions 
four other kings. Faral says we may “imagine” that they exercised their 
simultaneous royalty between 540 and 547. Why not between 535 or even 
530 and 547? His conclusion is, of course, pure hypothesis. But on the basis 
of it he says, ‘Gildas then was born between 497 and 504.’’ He admits that 
his adoption of even the latter limit depends upon the acceptance of the 
Annales Cambriae as accurate about the date (547) of Maglocunus’ death. 
But is there any reason to grant trustworthiness to the Annales Cambriae for 
the date 547 and to deny it for the date of the battle of Mount Badon? Faral 
attaches little importance to the work of Gildas. He does not concern himself 
over the absence of any mention of Arthur in the De excidio. His position is 
summed up in the conclusion (I, 40): It is vain to seek in the misleading and 
hostile relation of Gildas anything concerning the national traditions of the 
peuple breton. 

In his discussion of the Historia Britonum Faral considers at some length 
the question of date. The earliest-known MS of Nennius (the Chartres MS) 
is dated on paleographical grounds +900. That it does not represent the origi- 
nal form of the text is evident from expansions which it contains and which 
are not in the other MSS. In a rather corrupt passage near the beginning the 
writer seems to say that from a.p. 500 the Saxons have occupied England for 
three hundred years. This would imply that he was writing about 800. But 
the passage may be an interpolation. Mommsen sought to show that Bede 
made use of the Historia Britonum. If this could be proved, it would date the 
work of Nennius as before 731. One of Mommsen’s strongest arguments 
rests, however, on the date 167 which Bede gives as the year of the conversion 
of Britain to Christianity. This date is not found in Bede’s general source for 
the passage, the Liber pontificalis, but it is found in Nennius. In an elaborate 
argument Faral shows how Bede could have arrived at this date by an inde- 
pendent calculation. Faral’s argument is ingenious. He has certainly weak- 
ened the force of Mommsen’s point. But it is not likely that Bede and 
Nennius should have arrived independently, by so indirect a calculation, 
at this result. If Bede did not take the date from Nennius, it would seem 
then altogether likely (barring a common source) that Nennius took it from 
Bede. This would put Nennius after 731. Yet if Nennius knew Bede, one 
would expect that he would have drawn pretty heavily from so obviously 
authoritative a work. The evidence for borrowing by Nennius has been pre- 
sented by F. Lot (Mélanges d’ histoire offerts d M. Charles Bémont [Paris, 1913], 
pp. 1 ff.) and shows neither extensive nor significant indebtedness. Moreover, 
Faral successfully counters all of Lot’s arguments (except one, which he omits 
inadvertently). Lot says that there are many more correspondences in other 
parts of the two works. This Faral categorically denies (p. 70). Such similari- 
ties as are found, he says, are all in passages not part of the original redaction 
of the Historia Britonum, and he concludes that the original text of the 
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Historia Britonum owes not the least element to Bede and that nothing on 
this score proves it later than 731. We thus seem to have reached an impasse. 
Even the mention of Cuthbert’s death (687) in chapter Ixv hardly furnishes a 
definite terminus a quo, since it is not certain that this chapter is primitive. 

The interest which attaches to Nennius for Arthurian students lies in the 
single short chapter (chap. lvi) in which he enumerates the twelve battles in 
which Arthur fought. It is not in the Chartres MS, which breaks off after 
chapter xxxvii, but Faral thinks it probably formed part of this MS and that 
it belongs to the original text. It is the earliest-known reference to Arthur. 
On the basis of this paragraph Faral seeks to establish the hypothesis that 
Arthur was a north British chief. The notion is not new, but it requires ex- 
amination since it has found a new champion. The argument rests upon four 
points, the first of which concerns the identity of the places at which Arthur’s 
battles were fought. The fullest attempt to determine these localities is that 
of Anscombe (Zeits. fiir celtische Phil., V [1905], 103-23). Faral accepts four 
of Anscombe’s identifications, and the localities that emerge are the river 
Douglas (in Lancashire), Binchester (not far from Durham), Chester, and 
Leintwardine (= Bregion=Breguoinion), in Herefordshire. The important 
fact to note here is that these places are mostly in the west (northwest) of 
England. They are in territory that was Welsh at the time of Nennius. But 
if, as Faral insists, the redactor of the Historia Britonum was a south Welsh- 
man, they are not in his neighborhood. Faral emphasizes their northern char- 
acter, though to most people they will not seem so distinctly northern as he 
feels. 

Faral’s second argument concerns Arthur’s eighth battle. In this battle 
Arthur is said to have carried an image of the Virgin on his shoulder and to 
have won the victory by virtue of Christ and St. Mary. It is the battle of 
Castle Guinuion, for which Faral accepts the location Binchester, near Dur- 
ham. Now, a marginal note in a thirteenth-century MS says Arthur went to 
Jerusalem. There he made a cross of the dimensions of the holy cross, con- 
secrated it, and for three consecutive days fasted, watched, and prayed before 
the cross of the Lord so that through the grace of this wood Christ gave him 
victory over the pagans, which he did actually obtain. And he bore with him 
an image of the Virgin of which the fragments are still preserved at Wedale 
in great veneration. Wedale is six miles west of Melrose Abbey, according to 
the MSS. This, says Faral, corresponds to the church of St. Mary of Stowe. 
Near this church today there is a spring called the spring of Our Lady, and 
tradition has it that a large stone there formerly bore the print of one of the 
Virgin’s feet. On the basis of two late MSS—thirteenth century—one of 
which, moreover, is copied from the other, Faral says that the name of Arthur 
is associated with the cult of the Virgin in this neighborhood. 

In the third place, the legend of St. Oswald, king of Northumbria, contains 
certain likenesses to this episode. Bede reports (III, i, 2) that Oswald, after 
the murder of his brother by Cedwalla, gathered a small force and through 
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his strong Christian faith annihilated Cedwalla. One still pointed out with 
great veneration the spot where, before going into battle, Oswald hastily 
made a cross and set it up, bade his army kneel before it and pray with one 
voice to God. Remnants of the tradition are found at Durham as late as the 
fourteenth century. The spot is known in English as Hefenfelth (Caelestis 
Campus). 

Et qui sait si Wedale n’a pas opposé un jour 4 Melrose, qui racontait la légende 
d’Oswald vainqueur 4 Hefenfelth par la grice du Christ, une légende d’Arthur 
vainqueur par la grice de la Vierge dans une région voisine d’Hefenfelth, a 
ChAateau-Guinuion, 4 Vinovia, localité bien connue, ... voisin de Melrose, ... od 
les ruines imposantes d’une forte position militaire solicitaient l’imagination 
(I, 153]? 

Finally, the chapter on Arthur is followed by a series of chapters (lvii- 
Ixv) containing genealogies. Five of the six concern five of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms: Northumbria, Kent, East Anglia, Mercia, and Deira. The sixth 
is a dynastic list of the kings of Northumbria. There are no genealogies for 
Sussex or Wessex, and the supplementary notes that accompany some of the 
lists are concerned only with Northumbria and Mercia. The Historia Bri- 
tonum, says Faral, rests as far as chapter xlix on traditions of South Britain 
and Wales, but from there on (apart from the Arthuriana) rests upon tradi- 
tions coming from the North. 

Who then was Arthur? 

Quelque chef breton du Nord, dont la gloire n’était pas encore si large au milieu 
du vi’ siécle qu’elle fat parvenue aux oreilles de Béde.—D’autres victoires, rem- 
portées dans la méme région septentrionale, ont peut-étre été attribuées dés lors a 
Arthur par les Bretons du Nord; et c’est auprés de ceux-ci que le compilateur 
de l’Historia Britonum a recueilli cette tradition, en méme temps que l’histoire 
généalogique qui, dans cet ouvrage, fait suite aux Arthuriana. Mais, intéressé 
par le personnage, ce compilateur a sans doute incorporé a la liste des exploits 
d’Arthur les noms de batailles qui ne lui étaient pas primitivement attribuées, 
batailles livrées plus au sud: telles les batailles de Chester et de Leintwardine. 
De plus, cette liste, déja déformée, !’a été une fois de plus lorsqu’un remanieur y a 
introduit le nom de la bataille du Mont Badon, livrée selon toute vraisemblance 
aux confins du Wessex.—Par suite de ces transformations, Arthur, chef breton du 
Nord, héros de luttes locales, a fini par prendre, dans le texte des Arthuriana, tel 
qu’il nous est parvenu, la figure d’un héros dont les exploits avaient recouvert la 
Bretagne entiére et en qui la postérité était invitée 4 saluer le plus grand roi de 
Vhistoire nationale des Bretons [I, 153-54]. 


The view here presented is at first sight not without elements of plausi- 
bility. On closer examination, however, it is seen to rest upon arguments that 
individually fail to carry conviction. 

1. The first, as we have seen, depends upon the location of Arthur’s battles. 
Of the identifications proposed by Anscombe, Faral accepts four and rejects 
five. Three of those he accepts are in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Hereford, 
i.e., in the west of England not far from Wales. The fourth is near Durham. 
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Apparently impressed most strongly by the last, he insists upon the northern 
location of these sites. But, as previously remarked, they are not so distinctly 
northern as he feels. Moreover, the five that he rejects are in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire on a line with central 
Lancashire, and Hereford (adjoining South Wales). And while he rejects the 
identification of the last for Mount Badon, he admits that the location of 
Mount Badon is probably in Wessex and escapes the implication of this loca- 
tion by considering the battle a late addition to the list. Some of the identi- 
fications which he rejects are not altogether without plausibility, and one can- 
not escape the general impression that Arthur’s activities were mainly in the 
west of England in the districts bordering on what is now Wales. The evidence 
here for a northern localization of Arthur’s activities seems slight. 

2. Faral’s second argument also seems to me unconvincing. For a battle 
fought near Durham he suggests a connection with a church six miles from 
Melrose Abbey (seventy-five miles away). The distance, perhaps, is not an 
insuperable objection, although the connection would be more acceptable if 
the battle had been fought in the actual neighborhood of the church. But 
what importance can we attach to a tradition that cannot be traced back be- 
yond the thirteenth century, four hundred years after the incident to which 
it refers was recorded in the Historia Britonum? 

3. The parallel which Faral draws between the legend of St. Oswald and 
Arthur’s battle is interesting but again inconclusive. One must suppose that 
there were other instances in which a Christian victory over a pagan foe was 
preceded by an act of piety and attributed to divine intervention. One thinks 
at once of Constantine and his victory over Maxentius—in hoc signo vinces. 
One thinks also of Clovis and his victory over the Alemanni following his 
prayer to Christ, and of the Christian victory at Antioch in the First Crusade, 
in which the Christians marched into battle behind the recently discovered 
spear of Longinus. The story of Oswald’s erecting a cross and invoking the 
assistance of God before going into battle comes from Bede, and according 
to Faral’s opinion Nennius did not know Bede. But though the story might 
have reached the compiler of the Historia Britonum through some other chan- 
nel and been imitated by him, this possibility still hardly justifies the con- 
clusion that the imitation arose in Oswald’s part of the country. 

4. In some ways the most arresting argument for a northern origin for 
the chapter is the fact that this chapter is followed in the Historia Britonum 
by a series of chapters of a genealogical character in which the Northumbrian 
kingdom has a certain prominence. But while, as Faral well says, Wessex 
and Sussex are left out of these genealogical lists, it is also true that East 
Anglia and Kent are included. The material is not exclusively northern. And 
the question still remains: Is there any connection between the chapter of 
Arthuriana and these genealogical lists? The six chapters (I-lv) preceding the 
Arthuriana tell the story of St. Patrick. It has no connection with Arthur and 
his battles. No more has the list of genealogies (Ivii-Ixv). Nowhere does the 
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Historia Britonum reveal more clearly its character as a mosaic, and it seems 
rash to assume a northern source for the account of Arthur on the strength 
of the genealogies that follow, which seem like the first of three non-narrative 
appendixes to the book (the genealogies, the description of the cities of 
Britain, and the account of the wonders of the island). 

We must conclude, I think, that the northern origin of the Arthuriana in 
Nennius still lacks adequate proof. 

In his treatment of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Professor Fara] has had the 
courage of his convictions and refrained from any extended discussion of 
Geoffrey’s ancient book. But he leaves the reader in no doubt as to what he 
thinks about it. His method is to eliminate the possibility of such a source 
by demonstrating what Geoffrey’s actual sources were. With the help of 
Gildas and Nennius and Bede, Jerome, Orosius, and Methodius, Virgil and 
classical tradition, the Old Testament and the Welsh genealogies, saints’ 
legends and chansons de geste, he trails Geoffrey paragraph by paragraph to 
the springs of his inspiration. What cannot be accounted for in this way he 
attributes to Geoffrey’s imagination. Accordingly one must be prepared to 
find phrases like pure invention, le trait est evidemment de son invention, 
de son invention aussi, l’invention est flagrante, son invention personnelle, and 
la fantaisie mensongére called in to explain ce grand imposteur. One feels that 
Faral’s method is fairly successful up to the point at which Arthur appears in 
the book. Then, because the usual sources fail him, the exposition becomes 
less circumstantial. Once he leaves Arthur behind, he is again on firmer 
ground, since Geoffrey here leans heavily upon Gildas and Bede. In the non- 
Arthurian chapters Geoffrey appears as a compiler of wide and diversified read- 
ing, weaving hints and suggestions from many sources into the pattern of his 
book. We should expect him to practice the same method in the Arthurian 
portions, but if he did, he drew upon sources which have still to be identified. 

Following his predecessors in the study of Geoffrey’s sources, Faral finds 
a fertile field for exploitation in the place-names of the country. Thus history 
knows nothing about the Livius Gallus who in chapter Ixxvi puts up a spirited 
fight in defense of London. But flowing through London was the Walbrook or 
Galabroc, which suggested to Geoffrey a Welsh form, Nantgallim, and this 
in turn was the inspiration for Gallus, which he completed with the common 
Latin first-name Livius. Of a different kind and still more eloquent of 
Geoffrey’s method is the explanation of Amphibalus, the name of the confessor 
of St. Alban. This appears to have been the result of a gross misunderstanding 
either on Geoffrey’s part or on the part of one of his sources. According to Bede, 
St. Alban’s confessor was robed in a caracalla. This little-known word, Faral 
thinks, was glossed in a manuscript by the word amphibalus, an ecclesiastical 
vestment; and either Geoffrey or another took this gloss to be the name of a 
person. Thus was born St. Amphibalus. Such interpretations as these go far 
to justify Faral in his belief in Geoffrey’s fertile imagination and sheer inven- 
tiveness. 
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In following the author through the several hundred pages in which he 
traces chapter by chapter the genesis of the Historia Britonum and the His- 
toria regum Britanniae, pages always interesting whether concerned with 
demonstrable truth, plausible conjectures, or free hypothesis, the reader is 
likely to feel only one recurrent regret. He will regret that Professor Faral 
has not seen fit more often to indicate the work of his predecessors, especially 
where they have anticipated him in some of his interpretations. It would 
have been unwise, perhaps, to incumber the text with repeated references to 
the voluminous notes of San Marte’s edition of Geoffrey, but the occasional 
reference which is made to San Marte’s work hardly indicates how useful this 
commentary is. Thus the ingenious interpretation of the name Amphibalus is 
to be found there. (A better source of Geoffrey’s error has been pointed out 
by J. Loth in the Revue celtique, XI, 348-49, in the Epistola Gildae, which 
reads sub sancti abbatis amphibalo and which Geoffrey probably misread 
amphibali.) It would not have been out of place to make some mention of 
H. Tausendfreund’s Vergil und Gottfried von Monmouth (Halle, 1913) and of 
H. Matter’s Englische Griindungssagen von Geoffrey of Monmouth bis zur Ren- 
aissance (Heidelberg, 1922), a book of nearly seven hundred pages, to say 
nothing of Fletcher’s Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, since all these 
studies record sources and parallels for individual passages which Faral ad- 
vances. P. Feuerherd’s Geoffrey of Monmouth und das Alte Testament (Halle, 
1915) is referred to once in connection with the story of Gog and Magog, but 
Feuerherd has pointed out a number of other parallels which Faral instances. 
It is hardly possible to assume that all readers of the present work will have 
Professor Faral’s knowledge of Geoffrey’s sources and the scholarship of the 
subject; and it would be a great convenience in reading a book of this kind 
to have some indication of the present status of the questions discussed. 

There are many important questions involved in the origin of the Arthurian 
legend which are not treated in the volumes here reviewed. The evidence 
drawn from folk lore and later Celtic tradition, for example, is left entirely out 
of account. It is not that Professor Faral intends to ignore this aspect of the 
problem; it is merely, as he explains in his Preface, that it does not form part 
of his present inquiry. He will presumably deal with these matters in due 
time. Yet one cannot escape the feeling that he has consistently minimized 
the importance of the Celtic evidence and at times deliberately shut his eyes 
to it when it offered the solution for the problems he was treating. Cf. his 
statements (II, 265-66 and 299 ff.) concerning the names Caliburnus and 
Insula Avallonis, the Celtic origins of which are beyond question. 

As one lays aside this portion of the study one decides that what the author 
has attempted to do he has done well. Faral’s mind is stored with the fruits 
of wide reading, equipped with an erudition that often surprises by its range, 
penetrating in the analysis of a text, apt at detecting analogies between char- 
acters and incidents not readily associated, and often happy in the attempt 
to retrace the workings of Geoffrey’s imagination and to suggest his motives 
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and procedure. If at times one feels that the author might have aimed at 
greater economy, one is also prompt to admit that the exposition is always 
clear and the style eminently readable. In the next instalment of the work 
Professor Faral will face the vexed problem of Celtic origins. As just re- 
marked, the present volumes indicate that he does not attach great impor- 
tance to the Celtic materials. In the past, Arthurian scholarship has suffered 
much from an unwillingness on the part of Celticists and anti-Celticists to 
see any virtue in each other’s point of view. We may be permitted the hope 
that Professor Faral will not approach the question in a partisan spirit but 
that by an impartial and sympathetic treatment he will justify the expecta- 
tion with which all must await the subsequent volumes of his study. 


ALBERT C. BAuGH 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Bertran von Born. By Cart Apret. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 
1931. Pp. iv-+100. 


The present volume, a natural sequel to the author’s Beitraége zur Tezt- 
kritik der Lieder Bertrans von Born, falls into two divisions. The first (pp. 5- 
61) is a discussion of the poems of Bertran de Born; the second (pp. 62-98) 
purports to present the troubadour’s personality. 

As Appel acknowledges (p. iv), such a plan !eads inevitably to a certain 
amount of repetition. In fact, an illustration of the difficulties caused by the 
book’s arrangement is found in the very first pages. Following the example 
of A. Thomas,? Appel makes an opening reference to the concluding verses of 
Dante’s Inferno, Canto XXVIII (pp. 1-5). Unfortunately, this allusion ap- 
pears at first to have no close connection with the rest of the book. Only after 
we skip to pages 63-71 do we find Appel reverting to Dante’s conception of 
Bertran de Born, and attempting to controvert some of Dante’s statements. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the book is the translations, for 
which a sort of rhythmic prose is adopted. Exceptionally, in the case of 
Be-m platz lo gais temps de pascor (p. 80), the rhymed translation of Friedrich 
Diez is used. 

It should be observed also that Appel draws an interesting picture of Ber- 
tran de Born, based upon evidence furnished by his verses. Appel considers 
him an outstanding example of chivalry, with its virtues and its faults. 
Bertran was scornful of the poor (p. 95), but admired grace of manner, clever- 
ness in war and in tournaments, and also loyalty and generosity, even to the 
point of pomp and splendor (p. 94). With nobility of soul, the troubadour 
despised the commercialism into which the sport of tournaments had fallen 
(p. 76 and n. 3; also p. 77). He had an aristocratic passion for hunting (pp. 


1 Published in the ‘‘Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen’’ 
(Philol.-histor. Klasse, 1929 and 1930). 
2 Poésies complétes de Bertran de Born (Toulouse, 1888), pp. 1-2. 
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86-87), and for the game of chess. He was also tolerant of games of chance, 
declaring that the man who liked to risk his money was “‘young.’? Among 
other accomplishments Bertran could read and write, otherwise he would 
never have been able to imitate Raimbaut d’Orange and Arnaut Daniel (p. 
90). He read chansons de geste, but there is no evidence of his familiarity with 
Latin classics. 

As for Bertran’s qualities of style, besides imitating the poets of the 
trobar clus mentioned above (cf. p. 32), he was influenced by the lyrics of 
Peire Raimon de Tolosa (p. 68). His descriptions of natural phenomena are 
too typical to be realistic. On the other hand, he displays greater freshness 
and originality when describing chivalrous life. 

The defects of Appel’s book will be considered in three categories: petty 
errors, inadequate bibliography, and faulty historical method. 

1. Appel states erroneously that in the eighth circle of Dante’s hell the 
schismatics receive the worst punishment (p. 1). It was evidently the inten- 
tion of il divino poeta that the falsifiers, who occupy the tenth and bottom 
bolgia of Circle 8, should suffer more severely. 

Regarding the age of Bertran de Born, Appel seems to waver somewhat. 
On page 56 it is implied that the troubadour was born in 1140 at the latest. 
Elsewhere (e.g., p. 98), by the use of the word etwa, Appel seems to allow the 
bare possibility that Bertran was born later. The evidence for the date of 
Bertran’s birth rests upon a statement of Geoffroi de Vigeois that Aimeline, 
a daughter of Bertran by his first marriage, had two sons. Appel, following 
Stimming, states that Geoffroi’s chronicle ends in 1183 (p. 4, n. 2). The gen- 
erally accepted date for the conclusion of the chronicle, however, is 1184.? 
Thus the theoretical date of Bertran’s birth is already brought one year later. 
It should be observed, moreover, that early marriages were extremely preva- 
lent, especially in the aristocratic circles to which Appel would assign our 
troubadour. For instance, Henry II of England, who married at nineteen, 
became the father of his second son, the so-called “Young King,” at twenty- 
one. The Young King himself was betrothed, at the age of three, to Margue- 
rite, daughter of Louis VII of France, and aged only six months. The actual 
wedding was celebrated two years later. Henry IV of England was married 
at thirteen. For the French royal house, a typical example was that of Louise 
de Savoie, married at twelve, and at eighteen already the mother of her second 


1‘*Young”’ and ‘‘old’’ were used to mean ‘“‘good”’ and ‘“‘evil’’ (p. 88, and p. 78, n. 2). 
Appel, however, takes cognizance of the fact that chess, as played during the Middle Ages, 
was likely to be a game of chance, the pieces being moved according to the fall of the dice, 
as in backgammon, or in the original game of chess. 

2 Charles Gross, The Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest Times 
to about 1485 (2d ed., London, 1915), p. 393. Thomas (op. cit., p. xiv) also fixes 1140 as the 
approximate date for Bertran’s birth. Thomas bases his assumption upon the fact that 
according to the cartulary of Dalon, Bertran and his brothers, Itier and Constantin, were 
born during the lifetime of Abbé Roger (1120-59), while Bertran's father was born before 
1120. With such indefinite data at his command, Thomas rightly does not insist too much 
upon the accuracy of the date 1140. 
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child, the future Francis I. The tradition of early marriages for royalty per- 
sisted well into the eighteenth century, when the future Louis XVI, at the 
age of sixteen, was married to the fifteen-year-old Marie Antoinette. Exam- 
ples could easily be multiplied, but doubtless enough has been adduced to 
show that Shakespeare probably felt very conservative in assigning the age 
of fifteen to Juliet. Our present documentary evidence thus justifies us only 
in stating that Bertran de Born was born probably before 1150, with no at- 
tempt at greater precision. It is perhaps needless therefore for Appel to moral- 
ize on the supposedly advanced age of Bertran, saying that at fifty “das Herz 
mit den Jahren doch nicht so bald erkaltet”’ (p. 16). 

2. A more serious fault of the book is the inadequate bibliography. For 
instance, on pages 2-3 Appel ignores the theory of A. Jeanroy that Dante 
had probably read only one of the vidas relating to Bertran de Born, and 
none of the troubadour’s sirventes.! He passes over the large bibliography deal- 
ing with the authorship of Si tuit li dol, a planh frequently attributed to Ber- 
tran de Born. While referring often to the Société de l’Histoire de France 
edition of the chronicle of William Marshal, Appel overlooks the editorial 
note regarding the relationship between Bertran de Born and the Young 
King—a note which Paul Meyer felt to be absolutely conclusive.? Appel like- 
wise disregards my article on “‘Bertran de Born et le Jeune Roi,’’* and my book 
on The Young King, Henry Plantagenet (1155-1183), in History, Literature 
and Tradition.‘ 

3. Even more vulnerable is the author’s historical method. He professes, 
with apparent reluctance, to reject the evidence of the razos and the vidas, 
though devoting approximately five of his hundred pages to citations from 
these untrustworthy sources. In defense of at least one razo he asserts that 
it “beruhte doch offenbar auf guter Uberlieferung” (p. 11). On the other 
hand, he feels that the evidence furnished by the verses of the troubadour is 
absolutely reliable (<bid.), and places such evidence exactly on a par with that 
of the cartulary of Dalon and of the chronicle of Geoffroi de Vigeois. In one 
case he even suggests that the poetry of Bertran may have been one of the 
sources for the chronicle of William Marshal (p. 32 and n. 1). 

As a biographer, Appel is thus at heart a follower of the Diez tradition (cf. 
p. 1 and passim) and disregards the warning of A. Thomas that Bertran de 
Born must always be considered as a mere dilettante. This tendency to at- 


1A. Jeanroy, ‘‘Dante et les Troubadours,’’ Dante: Mélanges de critique et d'érudition 
publiés a l'occasion du vi centenaire de la mort du poéte (Paris, 1921), p. 20. Cf. review by 
V. Cian in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, LX XIX (1922), 94. 

2 ‘*Notons en passant qu'on ne voit paraitre, ni dans notre poéme ni ailleurs, Bertrand 
de Born, le seigneur de Hautefort, qui, 4 en croire les anciennes biographies provencales 
aurait joué un réle important dans les querelles du jeune roi avec son pére’’ (Paul Meyer 
[ed.], L’ Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal (Paris, 1901], III, xxxiv, n. 1). 

3 Romania, LI (1925), 46-75. 

4 ‘The Ohio State University Studies,’’ II (1925), 12; pp. viii+107. Cf. review by G. 
Vandelli in Studi danteschi, XII (1927), 154-57. 

5 Op. cit., p. 1. 
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tach too literal an interpretation to the conventional poetic phrases of Ber- 
tran de Born leads to some rather startling conclusions. For instance, Appel 
believes that the troubadour’s alleged relations with the Young King, which 
attracted the attention of readers from Dante to Uhland, were of less impor- 
tance than his supposed friendship for Geoffrey, Henry II’s third and univer- 
sally detested son, called filius proditionis by Benedict of Peterborough (pp. 
67-68). Appel is impressed by Bertran’s planh for Geoffrey, because the 
troubadour does not stop with comparing his hero to Roland, as he had done 
when composing Mon chan fenisc in memory of the lamented Young King 
(p. 66). In the case of Geoffrey, the comparison is not only extended to in- 
clude Oliver, Alexander, Ogier, Raoul de Cambrai et al., but the hero is 
declared to have been more worthy than Gauvain and Arthur combined, a 
detail which Appel regards as proof positive of genuine admiration (p. 68). 
As a matter of fact, the tendency to multiply proper names for sonorous effect 
was characteristic of an artificial, and decadent, phase of Provengal poetry. 

It is of course obvious that all the scientifically controlled data concerning 
the life of Bertran de Born could be presented in an exceedingly short chapter. 
So speculative is the human mind, nevertheless, that usually the less there is 
known about an author, the more is written about him—from Homer to 
Dante and Shakespeare. Appel, by clinging to the flimsy evidence derived 
from the sirventes and the planhs, lays himself open to the very criticism which 
Gaston Paris directed at Diez, that he “hésitait 4 couper la branche sur la- 


quelle il était assis.’’ 
Ou1n H. Moore 


Ouro STaTE UNIVERSITY 


Quellenstudien zu Luthers Psalmeniibersetzung. By THropor Panu. 
Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1931. Pp. x+136. 


The difference between Pahl’s investigation into the sources of Luther’s 
translation of the Psalter and previously published researches in this field 
does not lie in the announcement of startlingly new discoveries. As a matter 
of fact, one finds that the impressions one has derived from older standard 
works on Luther’s translation of the Bible remain essentially undisturbed. 
Excepting perhaps the banishment into the realm of theological folk lore of 
the old saw, Si Lyra non lyrasset Lutherus non cantasset, which dictum, I am 
told, is falling into disuse even in some of the most orthodox Lutheran theo- 
logical seminaries in the United States—because Latin is a dead language?— 
there has been in more recent times no bouleversement in the history of the 
translation of the Luther Bible. To give but one illustration: Nearly half a 
century ago, in 1884, Wilibald Grimm wrote in his Kurzgefaszte Geschichte der 
Lutherischen Bibeliibersetzung (p. 8): “Luther iibersetzte die sieben Busz- 
psalmen aus dem Lateinischen .... in der Fastenzeit von 1517..... Im 
Jahre 1525 gab Luther diese Schrift sehr verbessert nach dem Grundtext von 
Neuem heraus.’’ Pahl’s Quellenstudien of 1931, if one considers results and 
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conclusions drawn from the materials presented, simply tend to strengthen 
Grimm’s (generally worded) statement. 

And yet there is something distinctive about Pahl’s book. It is, in a man- 
ner of speaking, an extended footnote to Luther’s Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen, 
focusing its attention, as indicated by the title, on the Psalter only. In this 
“footnote” Pahl scrutinizes most patiently and diligently every verse, every 
line, every word, group of words, sentence, part of sentence, sentence arrange- 
ment, etc., of all the available translations of parts of the Psalter and of the 
entire Psalter from March-April, 1517, to the great revision of 1531 and the 
changes made after that year, cataloguing for every change the source or 
sources responsible. The result of this truly stupendous philological Kleinar- 
beit is not, as has been pointed out, an entirely new portrait of the translation. 
Its significance lies rather in shading the old picture accurately, in adding a 
line here and a line there, thus making out of the sketch one had to be satis- 
fied with heretofore a completed painting. Prior to the appearance of Pahl’s 
book one knew in a general way why Luther translated thus and why he 
changed and changed again—now one knows. 

Of new facts, brought to light by Pahl, the following three should be men- 
tioned: (1) For the first time the significance of Luther’s use of the Psalterium 
quincuplez (Faber Stapulensis, 1509) for his Psalter translation, especially 
his first rendering of the seven penitential psalms, has been properly pointed 
out and evaluated. (2) Likewise, Pahl is the first one to call attention to the 
fact that Luther used the Latin Psalterium of Felix Pratensis (1522) as a 
philological aid in his attempt to arrive at as exact as possible a rendering of 
the Hebrew original. (3) A third contribution of Pahl’s, in my opinion not 
the least important one, is his common-sense examination into M. Freier’s 
statement, claiming for as early a date as the year 1524 Luther’s direct use 
of Rabbi David Kimhi’s commentary. While admitting on the strength of 
M. Freier’s arguments that Jewish commentaries were used for the great re- 
vision of 1531, Pahl points out calmly that they cannot have been used as ex- 
tensively as set forth by Freier (for lack of time!), and that, no matter to 
what use these Jewish commentaries may have been put, it is not Luther so 
much as the other members of the Collegium Biblicum that are to be held 
responsible for suggestions for the revision of the German text, based on 
Rashi, Kimhi, Ibn Ezra, et al. 

In Pahl’s book, then, we are face to face with Luther, the philologist, who 
is using all the scientific means available at his time for the purpose of furnish- 
ing an accurate translation. Luther, the Sprachschépfer, the stylist, the trans- 
lator with aesthetic problems to weigh, is not considered in the Quellenstudien. 
Pahl, however, hints at the end of his Introduction that he hopes to write 
this second book. Such a study should have an even wider appeal than the 
present volume, the profitable reading of which does, after all, demand a 


certain command of Latin and Hebrew. 
JoHN G. KUNSTMANN 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems. By E. K. 
CuamBers. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1930. 2 vols. 


The masterly work of Sir Edmund Chambers in the field of Elizabethan 
drama and its backgrounds, which has extended over a third of a century, 
reaches its culmination in the publication of his William Shakespeare. As an- 
nounced in the Mediaeval Stage, he has had this study of Shakespeare in mind 
froin the beginning. 

The subtitle, A Study of Facts and Problems, indicates that the new work, 
like its predecessors, is primarily historical and bibliographical. The second 
of the two yolumes is given to the publication of records, documents, and di- 
gests of facts, arranged in a series of appendixes. Records and contemporary 
allusions that have some bearing on the life and character of Shakespeare 
occupy more than half the volume. A further section, with the title ‘The 
Shakespeare-Mythos,” includes the large body of traditions and anecdotes 
that began to gather around Shakespeare’s name soon after his death. There 
are in addition a full list of performances of plays by a number of the impor- 
tant London companies at the beginning of Shakespeare’s career and of his 
own company after June, 1594, a study of the occurrence of the name Shake- 
speare up to about 1600, a survey of “Shakespeare Fabrications,” a table of 
the quartos, and metrical tables. Each document is accompanied by a suc- 
cinct but adequate comment on its sources, authenticity, or significance. The 
basic problems, too, are discussed in connection with these texts. Thus the 
weakness of the evidence for the traditional birth-date April 23 is indicated, 
new light is thrown on the probable inheritance of Mary Arden in connection 
with the suit about Ashbies, and so forth. 

The first volume consists of an account first of Shakespeare’s life and career 
and second of his literary work. The titles of the three chapters dealing with 
the biography, “Shakespeare’s Origin,’ ““The Stage in 1592,” and “Shake- 
speare and His Company,” indicate the line of treatment. The rest of the 
volume is about equally divided between a discussion of general problems and 
studies of individual plays and poems. The larger themes Chambers charac- 
terizes as “problems of transmission, of authenticity, of revision, of chronol- 
ogy”’ (I, 94). Chapters iv—vi, ‘““The Book of the Play,” “The Quartos and the 
First Folio,’ and “Plays in the Printing-House,’’ deal respectively (1) with 
the production, licensing, and stage handling of theatrical manuscripts; (2) 
with the circumstances of the printing of Shakespeare’s plays, property rights 
in the plays, and particularly piracy by reporting; and (3) with methods of 
printing and the amount of corruption of text involved. They are acute 
studies of the more general facts that must be weighed in handling the so- 
called “‘bibliographical’”’ problems of modern Shakespearean scholarship. On 
the basis of these studies Chambers advances to the two chapters which give 
his fundamental points of view. In ‘The Problem of Authenticity” he ex- 
amines the internal evidence of the plays, such as inconsistency in statement 
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of fact or names of characters, irregular verse, and rhythmic passages in 
prose, which furnish the basis for much of the modern conjecture in regard to 
various layers of work in the plays. The conclusion he reaches is that in the 
accepted canon “the great majority of the plays are Shakespeare’s from be- 
ginning to end, and that, broadly speaking, when he had once written them, 
he left them alone”’ (I, 235). ‘“‘The Problem of Chronology”’ is the capstone 
of Chambers’ general study of the works. Here, partly as the result of his 
conclusions in the earlier chapters, especially in regard to authenticity, and 
partly as a result of a re-examination of the verse tests—represented by the 
new or revised metrical tables printed in his second volume—he attempts a / 
somewhat new distribution of the plays over the years of Shakespeare’s eanl 
career. In the final three chapters dealing with individual works, Chambers 
achieves a practica! ultimate of condensation, presenting in the limited space 
available full bibliographies, histories of the texts, surveys of scholarly theory, 
and frequently his own fresh and constructive suggestions or theories as well. 
In the general approach to his subject Chambers seems reactionary on the 
whole. His support of the Pembroke theory in the discussion of the sonnets 
is an example. Indeed his defense of the canon has a suggestion of the nine- 
teenth-century conception of Shakespearean infallibility. Certainly he is con- 
servative. Much of his reaction against the more radical modern scholars who 
find extensive evidence of work of various periods and authors in all the 
Shakespearean texts is a perfectly natural one to theories that have run wild. 
Further, Chambers has made an independent study of all the problems in- 
volved and has brought to bear upon them an almost unrivaled knowledge of 
drama in the Shakespearean period. Thus not only are his arguments plausi- 
ble but they are supported with enough evidence to justify serious considera- 
tion even when they run against the general current of Shakespearean scholar- 
ship. Moreover, he has already weighed the evidence that can be arrayed 
against his theories. In consequence an adequate challenge of any moot 
point would involve an exhaustive re-examination of all the arguments. It 
will suffice here to indicate how far Chambers has gone in what is for the pres- 
ent day perhaps the most reactionary aspect of his work—the rejection of revi- 
sion as an answer to major Shakespearean problems. acc iacen ea 
Two cases may be taken in which he has abandoned his own former posi- 
tion for one that seems to me at least to have less merit. In the edition of 
Hamlet for the Warwick (in America the Arden) Shakespeare, he presented 
years ago an argument to show that Q. represents a second and more complete 
revision of the old Hamlet than that reflected in the garbled Q;. Now he argues 
for the derivation of Q; by corruption from the text of Qe. Although the words 
of Qo, “enlarged . . . . according to the true and perfect copy,”’ might suggest 
this, the double revision theory is to my mind a simpler and more logical 
explanation of the many difficulties presented by the two texts, like the change 
of the names Corambis and Montano or the fairly respectable non-Shake- 
spearean verse in parts of Q;. Historically also, the sudden return of the old 
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revenge play to the favor of audiences around 1600, the production of plays 
of the type by several rival companies, and a revision of the kindred Spanish 
Tragedy about this time, to be followed later by another elaborate revision, 
all suggest that whatever Shakespeare’s habit might have been with his plays, 
as a practical dramatist he might very well have made two revisions of the 
old revenge play belonging to his company, in order to compete with other 
companies. Again, in the Elizabethan Stage Chambers took the view that 2, 3 
Henry VI represent a revision by Shakespeare of the old two-part play, the 
Contention, but after a restudy he now advances an argument in agreement 
with the recent one of Alexander that the Contention plays are garbled forms 
of originals printed in the Folio as parts of Henry V[—in other words, of true 
Shakespearean originals. The Contention quartos are clearly very badly gar- 
bled versions of their originals, but the evidence is far from convincing that 
these originals survive with little change in Henry VI. The external history 
of the plays will lend itself to either theory with a little forcing. To my mind 
the crucial factor is the question of a difference in style between the great 
part of the Contention plays and much of the additional matter in 2, 3 Henry 
VI. The claim of Chambers that Shakespeare’s experimentation and his imi- 
tation of other writers would account for such stylistic differences in his early 
work has some merit. The difference in this case is very marked, however, 
and considerable support is given to the revision theory by the fact that the 
rhetorical and metrical peculiarities which appear in the parts of 2,3 Henry VI 
lacking in the Contention are carried over into Richard III, a play far more 
consistent in style than 2, 3 Henry VI. 

The rejection of the theory of revision in Henry VI and also in some other 
early plays is a determining factor in Chambers’ chronology. Putting 2, 3 
Henry VI in 1590-91, 1 Henry VI in 1591-92, Richard III and The Comedy 
of Errors in 1592-93, and Titus Andronicus and The Taming of the Shrew in 
1593-94, he claims the next two years as a period of Shakespeare’s experimen- 
tation with lyric devices in drama. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, and Romeo and Juliet he assigns to 1594-95; Richard II and 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream to 1595-96. The most nearly revolutionary fea- 
ture of this scheme is that the beginning of Shakespeare’s lyric work in drama 
is put so late. Chambers supports his position by rejecting both the theory 
that Shakespeare developed progressively certain features of his verse and 
the theory that he revised Love’s Labour’s Lost and Romeo and Juliet. Stu- 
dents will readily admit that at the beginning of his career Shakespeare ex- 
perimented with different styles, including several of a lyric type which are 
rather distinct; that verse tests are not infallible; and that there is no other 
really good evidence for the order of the plays which is accepted. But the 
objections to accepting Chambers’ chronology are equally serious. Doubt is 
inevitably raised by the abrupt changes in certain metrical features of the 
plays. Even if we accept the word “augmented”’ in the title of the 1598 quarto 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost and the 1599 quarto of Romeo and Juliet as indicating 
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only that the printer corrected pirated copies, the theory that neither play 
underwent extensive revision or shows a layer of early Shakespearean work 
runs counter to the conclusions of a majority of critics. Moreover, it denies 
both the validity of certain allusions in the plays and the value of verse tests 
when applied to different parts of a single play. Still another difficulty is that 
during the plague period of 1592 and 1593 when Shakespeare seems to have 
turned to narrative poetry, his work for the stage, on the hypothesis of Cham- 
bers, is not interrupted. Even more crucial is the fact that according to this 
theory the plays written while Shakespeare was presumably writing Venus 
and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece show little of the lyric method. On the 
whole a position between that of Chambers and the extreme revisionists seems 
more tenable, and such a position weakens decidedly a number of Chambers’ 
conjectures in regard to the chronology of the early plays. 

Since the Shakespearean student has to deal with a body of fact that is 
insufficient and at the same time highly suggestive, a large amount of theo- 
rizing and conjecture is inevitable. Even for those who do not agree with the 
conclusions Chambers has reached, his volumes will be of great value for their 
mere examination of the problems. If he has set up troublesome new theories, 
his challenge of both fossilized tradition and radicalism should be a stimulus 
to saner Shakespearean studies. Chiefly, however, the work will be indispen- 
sable to students on account of its documentary material and its reliable 
presentation of fact. This material has never been so fully or so painstakingly 


and accurately handled as in these volumes. 
C. R. BASKERVILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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In common with bibliographers and students of English and American 
culture everywhere we are glad to welcome the Huntington Library Bulletin, 
of which the first two numbers, for May and November, 1931, have just ap- 
peared (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Pp. 214, 176). De- 
signed as an occasional, rather than as a periodical, publication, the Bulletin 
will endeavor to make accessible “bibliographical and other information about 
the collections in the Library and about individual items of significance; 
texts of unpublished manuscripts and of rare printed books which are impor- 
tant but too brief for separate publication; research articles resulting from 
studies made at the Library or from library material, also too brief to warrant 
independent publication; and finally, short notes of interest relating to the 
development of the Library and its staff.’’ If we may judge from the contents 
of the first numbers, the execution of this program will be followed with the 
keenest interest by scholars. Number 1 opens, as is appropriate, with a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Huntington and a brief history of the formation of 
the Library; this is followed by a series of historical and descriptive accounts 
of the chief collections, the work in large part of Professor George Sherburn 
of the University of Chicago; by a list of the medical incunabula now in the 
Library; and by a half-dozen or more briefer studies or notes. The most im- 
portant item in No. 2 is an extremely valuable ‘Check List of English News- 
papers and Periodicals before 1801’’ prepared by Anthony J. Gabler; among 
the shorter contributions may be mentioned Tucker Brooke’s study, which 
is illustrated by eight pages of facsimiles, of the proof corrections in a copy of 
The First Part of the Contention (1600); “Four Scarce Poems of George 
Wither,” edited by J. Milton French; and a transcript by Edwin Berck Dike 
of Coleridge’s marginalia in a copy of Henry Brooke’s The Fool of Quality. 
We shall await with eagerness the appearance of further instalments.— 
| & oi 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies (Oxford University Press, 
1931. Pp. xii+194), of which the first volume, that for 1930, has just appeared, 
is a welcome addition to the bibliographical aids in its field. The announced 
intention to issue the volume annually with but a brief delay between the 
close of the period covered and the appearance of the volume makes it a very 
useful tool indeed. It merits praise, furthermore, for providing us with infor- 
mation about subjects which are relatively inaccessible: Catalan, Portuguese, 
Basque, modern Dutch, and Celtic studies. In describing an annual bibliog- 
raphy which covers so wide a range of subject matter and in so brief a space 
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of time after publication it would be ungracious and unkind to point out 
omissions. The bibliography, moreover, is intended to be selective rather 
than complete. On the whole, the editors have attained their aims with a 
considerable degree of success, and with growing experience some inequalities 
of style and treatment will be ironed out. The bibliography deserves praise 


and support.—A. T. 











Henning Larsen’s An Old Icelandic Medical Miscellany (Det norske viden- 
skaps-akademi i Oslo, 1931. Pp. viii+328) is a minutely careful reprinting 
of an encyclopedic medieval handbook of medical, botanical, and culinary 
lore. It is preserved in Royal Irish Academy 23 D 43 of the late fifteenth 
century. This date pretty certainly represents the date at which the present 
MS was compiled rather than the ultimate date of the parts. The reprinting 
of this MS serves two groups of scholars: those interested in the language 
and those interested in the subject matter of the texts. Since linguists will 
no doubt comment fully on the obvious value of publishing accurately new 
material which adds considerably to our knowledge of Old Norwegian, I 
confine my remarks to the subject matter. In this MS we have the customary 
lore of the Middle Ages, and Larsen indicates satisfactorily the immediate 
source of the Norwegian material. In general, the MS is a fairly accurate and 
complete adaptation of earlier medical encyclopedias used in countries farther 
south; only the cookbook seems to have drawn on sources which are not 
readily identified. In a more elaborate commentary I should expect wider 
use of the reference works on charms: only the first volume of F. Ohrt’s 
Danmarks Trylleformler is cited and his Da signed Krist (Copenhagen, 1927), 
along with the appropriate articles in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens (Berlin, 1927 ff.), are not mentioned. For modern folk medicine 
Larsen finds much valuable and illuminating information, particularly in the 
writings of Reichborn-Kjennerud. It would perhaps be useful to supplement 
this information with such works as E. T. Kristensen’s Gamle Raad for Syg- 
domme hos Mennesket (Viborg, 1922), P. Heurgren’s Husdjuren i nordisk 
folktro (Orebro, 1925), and V. W. Forsblom’s Magisk folkmedicin (“Skrifter 
utg. av svenska litteratursillskapet i Finland,” Vol. CXCV=“Finlands 

‘ svenska Folkdiktning” [Helsingfors, 1927-30], VII, 5). Very probably H. F. 
Feilberg’s Bidrag til en Ordbog over jyske Almuesmél (Copenhagen, 1886-1911) 
would have added something here and there. Such comparisons, to be sure, 
lie a little outside Larsen’s chosen task; it remains for later comers to discover 

how medieval medical lore persisted in later times.—A. T. 



































Mr. 8. O. Andrew, who has recently contributed articles on Middle English 
alliterative poetry to the Review of English Studies, has published a pamphlet 
of eighty-two pages, entitled The Old English Alliterative Measure (Croydon, 
1931). Unfortunately the author is not equipped with a knowledge of other 
studies of this subject; in his Preface he makes this astounding assertion: 
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‘All writers on Old English and all editors of alliterative texts, so far as I have 
been able to discover, accept Sievers’ metrical theories without question.” 
Hence though he makes many acute observations and attacks certain features 
which other scholars have also felt to be faults in the (old) Sievers system, he 
is not able to contribute much that is of value to the study of Old English 
verse. His fundamental objection to the five-type theory is based not on 
rhythm but on the necessity (as he believes) for stressing many syllables which 
according to the old system were unstressed. Thus he would stress the root- 
syllables of all “nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs (except adverbs of degree) 
and demonstrative pronouns.”’ The system which results from the application 
of Mr. Andrews’ methods is a modification of the old system, recognizing 
some half-lines as having two feet, others as having three. When, however, 
he attempts to make his system exact, Mr. Andrews is compelled to require a 
large number of emendations and to resort to unwarranted pronunciations 
such as monosyllabic pronunciations of dissyllabic words like ‘“‘hine’”’ and 
“ofer’’ and syncopation (or omission!) of pretonic syllables. Of course it is 
true that scribes made many mistakes, but no careful scholar can be satisfied 
with a method of study which assumes a large number of specific errors in a 
poem on no other grounds than a modern theory of meter and conception of 
poetic style.—J. R. H. 


In Der echte Teil des Wolfdietrich der Ambraser Handschrift (Wolfdietrich A), 
“‘Altdeutsche Textbibliothek,’’ Band XXVIII, Heft 1 (Halle, 1931; pp. xxix+ 
54), Hermann Schneider gives us the first 503 stanzas of the Wolfdietrich text 
in the Ambraser manuscript. The last 103 stanzas of this text, which Schnei- 
der does not print and which are usually known as Ao, represent an entirely 
different version of the poem. The sixteenth-century text is here translated 
into classical Middle High German. As Schneider says (p. xx), ‘‘Der Vorlage 
des spiiten Schreibers war i. a. so gut, dass der Text oft auf lingere Strecken 
hin durch einfache Umsetzung in die Sprache des 13. Jahrhunderts zu gewin- 
nen ist.’’ In short, we have here just the same sort of text as that given sixty 
years ago by Amelung (Deutsches Heldenbuch, Part III, Vol. I [Berlin, 1871]). 
The metrical details have been corrected and improved by Schneider. As 
scholars know, the literal text of Wolfdietrich A is accessible only in the some- 
what unsatisfactory reprint of F. H. von der Hagen (Deutsches Heldenbuch, 
Vol. I [Leipzig, 1855]). This is hardly the place to discuss the whole question 
of standardizing Middle High German texts in the matter of language. It 
must suffice, for the present, to point out that in Schneider’s edition we have 
a standardized text and not the actual words of Wolfdietrich A in the Am- 
braser manuscript. 

The introduction to the texts has value as an outline of the many and diffi- 
cult problems in the Wolfdeitrich epics. Schneider believes firmly in the 
origin of these epics in a heroic lay about Theuderich, son of Chlodwig (ca. 
600 a.p.). As Schneider is well aware, this hypothesis has been attacked by 
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Scheludko (“Versuch neuer Interpretation des Wolfdietrichstoffes,” Zezt- 
schrift fiir deutsche Philologie, LV, 1-49), who regards the Wolfdietrich epics 
as a typical medieval story of adventure. Schneider reserves a full discussion 
of Scheludko’s views for another and more appropriate place than the intro- 
duction to an edition. We look forward to the appearance of this discussion 
with great interest.—Epwarp A. H. Fucus. 


The publication of Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes, Part II (“Early English 
Text Society,’ London, 1930), marks the completion of a study begun as far 
back as 1888. Professor Axel Erdmann, who undertook the editing of that 
poem and published Part I (containing the text) in 1911, died in 1926. For- 
tunately his preparations for Part II were sufficiently complete to enable 
Professor Ekwall to finish the task without great labor. The volume contains 
a brief memoir of Professor Erdmann; a one-page Bibliography; an Introduc- 
tion (which comprises six chapters and treats of the contents, sources, and 
date of the poem, and Lydgate’s style, language, and meter; describes the 
manuscripts and printed editions; and establishes the genealogy of the printed 
versions [94 pp.]) ; notes (42 pp.) ; rhyme-list; Glossary (46 pp.) ; a list of proper 
names and an Appendix, in which Professor Ekwall considers the relation to 
the other versions of a version overlooked by Erdmann. All of the work im- 
presses a reader as thorough, conservative, and sound. But the discussion of 
Lydgate’s literary art lacks the penetration and originality of Miss Ham- 
mond’s analysis (in English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey [Durham, N. C., 
1927], pp. 77 ff.) which Professor Erdmann had no chance to see. The de- 
scriptions of the manuscripts are bibliographically exact, but the author failed 
to make use of important indications of their history. In particular he did not 
identify the coat-of-arms in the Arundel MS which is the basis of his text. 
Miss Hammond shows that this coat-of-arms belonged to William de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, who supported Lydgate’s application for a renewal of his 
pension—a fact which reinforces the conclusion reached from internal evi- 
dence that this version is very close to the original (op. cit., p. 120). The 
evidence concerning the genealogical relation of the extant copies is presented 
‘clearly and concisely; in taking up each subgroup the editor lists the erroneous 
readings in comparison with the correct readings, but does not reveal how he 
arrived at the correct readings. The interrelations of versions offer the custom- 
ary puzzles, and though Erdmann apparently was satisfied with his theory 
of relations and prints a genealogical tree, it is evident from certain foot- 
notes that in details he changed his views from time to time, and that Ekwall 
feels at least somewhat uncertain as to the validity of the tree. In fact, it is 
clear that the relations assumed by the tree do not explain all the agreements 
in presumably faulty readings. The assertion made in a headnote to the 
Glossary that it is the first complete glossary of a Middle English text may have 
been true when Professor Erdmann wrote it but was surely unwarranted at 
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the time of publication. It may, however, be the most complete glossary of a 
text of such length in Middle English; and, at any rate, it is lexicographically 
valuable.—J. R. H. 


The late fifteenth-century author, Juan de Flores, is today little read and 
all but forgotten. But his two sentimental romances, Grisel y Mirabella and 
Grimalte y Gradissa, enjoyed a European vogue of more than a century, and 
his writings influenced such diverse writers as Ariosto, Lope de Vega, Scudéry, 
and Fletcher. Miss Barbara Matulka, in a voluminous study (The Novels of 
Juan de Flores and Their European Diffusion: A Study in Comparative Liter- 
ature. New York: Institute of French Studies, 1931), has traced the influence 
of Flores through the various European literatures in a way which leaves 
nothing to be desired in thoroughness and erudition. In discussing the Ginev- 
ra story she might have added the variant to be found in Villalén’s Crotalén. 
—G. T.N. 


Cervantes: A Tentative Bibliography of His Works and of the Biographical 
and Critical Material concerning Him, by J. D. M. Ford and Ruth Lansing 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931) is a bibliography constructed 
on a new plan. Unlike the works of Rius, Bonsoms, and Sufié Benages, there 
is no detailed description of editions. The bibliophile and the collector will 
not find in it the information they desire; but the scholar seeking to ascertain 
the whereabouts of a specific book or article will welcome the concision of this 
handy little book which by its very brevity will lighten his labors. 

After listing the Spanish editions of each of Cervantes’ works, the authors 
catalogue the various translations. Don Quijote, one notes, has been rendered 
into forty different tongues. Other chapters of the bibliography deal with 
such topics as “Collected Works,’ “Selections,’’ “Spurious Works,” “Lost 
Works,” “Autographs,” “Bibliography,” “Imitations,” “Music,” “Operas,” 
“Celebrations and Anniversaries,’’ “Biography and Criticism,’’ “Special Top- 
ics,’’ “Periodicals and Illustrations.’’ The most valuable section is doubtless 
that dealing with “Criticism.’’ One regrets that this portion is not a biblio- 
graphie raisonnée. A brief statement under each study cited, summarizing the 
author’s point or stressing its merit, would aid the student. As it is, the non- 
specialist is at a loss to separate the wheat from the chaff. The “Special 
Topics” division is not altogether happy. Much of the material here might 
better be under ‘‘Criticism,”’ for the multiplication of unnecessary subdivi- 
sions complicates the reader’s search. 

In the Preface is a list of the works chiefly used in compiling the bibliog- 
raphy. One notes with surprise the lack of mention of such standard reference 
works as Palau y Dulcet and Sufié Benages. However, it would be unfair to 
suppose that the authors have failed to use these and other works with 
which they certainly are familiar. But the absence of certain American titles 
suggests that Poole’s Index might have been used with profit.—G. T. N. 
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Donald Stauffer’s English Biography before 1700 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1930; pp. xvii+392) is an elaborate contribution 
to a subject that has not hitherto been too minutely analyzed. One purpose 
the book fulfils rather well—that of providing a sort of readable handbook or 
guide to English biography within the designated limits. The author has 
labored successfully to collect into one volume a great amount of scattered 
material. He gives useful summaries and estimates of works, and information 
about the circumstances surrounding them and their authors. He creates, 
moreover, a rough historical picture of biography before 1700 which would 
enable a student of the subject to see any particular work in fairly clear per- 
spective. All this is done in a pleasant style which permits him to be informa- 
tional without being crabbed. 

The virtues mentioned are not, however, the only ones which the author 
intended for his book. He designed, also, by way of conclusion, “to place 
biography more definitely in its relation to allied forms such as history or the 
novel, the preface or the character sketch; and also to determine what the 
early biographers themselves considered as the ideal in life-writing”’ (Intro- 
_ duction, p. vii). This is a large plan, and requires more comprehensive and 
rigorous thinking than the author has cared to go through with. The book, 
indeed, contains many important general observations; but it lacks a sequence 
of thought that can be followed clearly through to an ending. Its main points 
are announced and then lost sight of behind a multitude of details. This de- 
fect is seen, for example, in chapter v, where the opening and closing para- 
graphs state an important thesis which is only obscurely supported by the 
disconnected (though entertaining) accounts of individual biographies. It is 
only in the last chapter of seven that the author beings to survey and draw 
together information that must have already confused any reader looking 
for an argument toward a conclusion. Throughout the book, also, one finds 
a tendency to organize the discussion by authors and works, a device not con- 
ducive to clearness in the main points. 

As to the conclusions themselves, they seem, if they come to any one thing, 
to come to the following: 

In general, early biographers made little attempt to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face actions of their heroes to motives . . . . no apology was offered for failure to 
delineate intimate traits or to fathom thoughts..... To the tenuous and in- 
tangible elements that make up personality, early writers remained indifferent. 
Broad divisions of good and evil may be drawn; but subtle differentiations of charac- 
ter, or intensive studies of individualities, were seldom consciously made [p. 281]. 


This, though it hardly summarizes the whole content of the book, is vir- 
tually the final word. Yet a more important final word might reasonably 
have been hoped for. The author says nothing more than that the seven- 
teenth and earlier centuries understood vaguely, or not at all, the notions 
about what is important in human character that have since come to be taken 
for granted. One will not be surprised at this observation. It is only to be ex- 
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pected that what we now would consider a “subtle analysis of personality”’ 
(see p. 282) did not exist before 1700. The important question is, what was 
subtle in (let us say) the seventeenth century? 

The answer to this question can, as a matter of fact, be partly found in the 
materials of the book. Seventeenth-century biography consisted largely of 
studies in virtue or vice, dealing with such aspects of personality as could be 
put to use in moral generalizations. Precisely for this reason the biographer 
saw little point in the ‘‘tenuous and intangible elements that make up per- 
sonality’’ except in so far as they built up a picture of virtue or vice that might 
have general value as an example. To do such building-up was, in the seven- 
teenth century, to be “penetrating”’ (cf. p. 282); and who can show that in its 
own time it called for a less difficult and less acute exercise of the mind than a 
typical performance in biography or psychological fiction of the present day? 
—H. W. Taytor. 


Mark Longaker’s English Biography in the Eighteenth Century (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931) carries on the study of Eng- 
lish biography from the point where it was dropped by Stauffer. The book 
serves, and may even have been partly designed, as a sequel, for Longaker 
acknowledges a debt to Stauffer as predecessor and guide. 

That the debt is truly owed the reader will discover from the fact that both 
authors have the same limitation of attitude toward their subject. Both re- 
gard English biography as something which came out of darkness into light— 
darkness in this case being the mental attitudes of the Middle Ages, and light 
being the salutary influence of the modern spirit of faithful and minute in- 
quiry. Longaker’s particular version of this idea is seen at the start of his 
book, where he quotes a keynote observation from Edmund Gosse’s article 
on biography, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to wit: ‘The true conception 
of biography as the faithful portrait of a soul in its adventures through life 
is very modern. We may question whether it existed, save in rare and acci- 
dental instances, until the seventeenth century” (pp. 1-2). From this passage, 
perhaps, Longaker draws the phrase “‘true biography,”’ which, with its deriva- 
tives, he uses throughout his book as a measuring-stick for the attainments 
of all biographers, whatever their views and motives. 

He undertakes, in short, to judge the earlier biographies by a standard 
which did not exist when they were written. Their own particular aims he 
treats as if they were scarcely worth study, as when he says, with somewhat 
excessive scorn: 

The [eighteenth] century with its rapidly developing rage for reality demanded 
something different from the fustian panegyrics and mirrors of virtue that had 
evidently satisfied the earlier age. With an energy born of the desire to know the 
whole truth, the scholars and antiquaries went into the seventeenth century 
Lives in order to reveal their inaccuracies and scoff at the ethical baggage with 
which they were laden [pp. 63-64]. 
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But while the book thus glorifies the aims of eighteenth-century biography, 
it shows them rather out of perspective. The truth which Longaker represents 
his biographers as searching after was no more the “whole truth” than the 
materials of biography in any other age. It was a truth suitable to the prosaic 
morality prominent in eighteenth-century England—a morality not as of the 
lives of saints and heroes, but a morality nevertheless. Biography is no more 
“true” in one century than in another; it is simply an art that fluctuates with 
the prevailing notion of what people can learn from, or find amusing in, the 
lives of others. 

Longaker is more successful with his details than with his general views. 
His chapter on Roger North, the one on “The Advance of Scholarly Meth- 
ods,” and the one on Johnson’s Lives of the Poets contain interesting documen- 
tation and both ingenious and persuasive presentation. The chapter on Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson is a clearly written and handy discussion. And, for- 
tunately, the arrangement of the book is such that the more exceptionable 
chapters—those on the modern conception of biography and on the growth 
of “‘realism’’—come early and may be forgotten by one who reads from cover 
to cover.—H. W. Taytor. 


In his Pierre Charles Roy: Playwright and Satirist (1683-1764) (‘“Publica- 
tions of the Institute of French Studies,’’ New York, 1930; pp. xiii+367), 
Mr. Elliot H. Polinger has dusted and set up for us a fallen figure of two cen- 
turies ago—an intriguer, satirist, and lyricist, whose very active life drew 
him into the literary and musical currents of his time. Roy escapes total 
eclipse only because of his great hatred of Voltaire, a “rascal,” a “Cotin,”’ 
the “Cartouche of Parnassus.’”’ And Voltaire joyfully bestowed upon this 
belligerent pecking ‘‘Roitelet,”’ this Chevalier de Saint-Michel, the sobriquet 
of ‘le Cheval Roy” and gave as one reason for changing his name the annoying 
confusion that often arose between Arouet and Roy (rw¢). Roy strove savage- 
ly to keep Voltaire out of the French Academy and to get in himself. But the 
forty immortals whom Roy had classified as ignoramuses, buffoons, and rogues 
in Le Coche, sneered at in Le Temple de l’ Ignorance, stabbed secretly in a clan- 
destine Dutch publication, the Nouvelliste universel, kept their doors resolutely 
closed against him. His was one of the sharpest pens engaged in serving the 
mysterious Régiment de la Calotte, which, founded in 1702 and countenanced 
by Louis XIV, elected to its membership the most outstanding contempora- 
ries, by means of a calotte or brevet in satirical verse. The attacks closed with 
a calotine against Mme de Pompadour in 1744 but not before Voltaire, Louis 
XV, and others had suffered ridicule from this group whose seal bore the 
words: Ridere regnare est. 

To study Roy is not only to trace intrigue and transcribe satires; it in- 
volves equally an investigation of salon life and theater. Roy and Voltaire 
met as rivals at the Grandes Nuits of the witty and sleepless Duchesse du 
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Maine for which Roy composed three dramatic diversions and which the 
death of Louis XIV ended. Many years later the two poets, more hostile than 
ever, met in the ThéAtre des petits Cabinets where Mme de Pompadour was 
trying to display sufficient histrionic talent to retain the affection of Louis XV. 

But this petty satirical swordsman, this pedant, this imitator of Marot 
and La Fontaine, was counted second only to Quinault and led French opera 
during the first three decades of the eighteenth century, composing seven 
opera-tragedies, seven ballets, and two comedies. His most famous work is 
the Ballet des eléments. Unfortunately Roy had no Lulli to compose his music 
and the work of André Destouches and his contemporaries lent but weak sup- 
port to his occasionally very good verses. 

Mr. Polinger’s work bears all the earmarks of a scholarly monograph, with 
its valuable footnotes and Bibliography. The Appendix contains part of a 
curious document, the Bouquet académique, in which Roy gathered together 
his satires against the French Academy and included statutes for a New Acad- 
emy. It is impossible to make a vital figure for our day out of a man whose 
work was too exclusively directed to his own generation, but nothing reveals 
a period more honestly, if more disappointingly sometimes, than its lesser 
men, and we owe gratitude to the biographer who, by untangling petty quar- 
rels and reading ephemeral productions, has added to our knowledge of an 
epoch by this study of a once important rival of Voltaire—Hitpa Norman. 


On May 8, 1773, there was given at the Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, 
a benefit performance for the comedian John Quick, which, after the pleasant 
fashion of the time, began with King Lear and ended with a farce in one act 
entitled The Grumbler. The author of the farce, though his name did not ap- 
pear on the bills, was Oliver Goldsmith: it was his gesture of gratitude for the 
notable contribution which Quick had made, through his acting of Tony 
Lumpkin, to the recent success of She Stoops to Conquer—an easy gesture, 
be it said, since the piece, except for a few passages here and there, was merely 
a condensed adaptation of a three-act comedy with the same title by Sir 
Charles Sedley, which in turn was a translation of a celebrated French farce, 
Le Grondeur, by Brueys and Palaprat. It was certainly not a composition by 
which Goldsmith set any store, and it remained in manuscript, apparently 
unknown to admirers and students of his work, until Sir James Prior, in 1837, 
included a scene from it in his edition of The Miscellaneous Works. The full 
text has now been printed, from the Licenser’s copy in the Huntington Li- 
brary, by Miss Alice I. Perry Wood, who supplies a brief but adequate In- 
troduction and notes which enable the student to follow Goldsmith step by 
step in his work of revision (The Grumbler: An Adaptation by Oliver Gold- 
smith. With Introduction and notes by Alice I. Perry Wood. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. xx+33. [Huntington Library 
Publications”’]).—R. 8. C. 
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Lizardi (1776-1827), creator of the Mexican novel and crusading exponent 
of eighteenth-century enlightenment against the background of colonial and 
revolutionary Mexico, has many claims to interest. He has been known to 
Americans almost exclusively as the author of a picaresque novel, Periquillo 
Sarniento, although this is only one of four novels from his pen, not to men- 
tion much satiric verse. A study, therefore, of the life and works of this promi- 
nent figure was a most happy idea for a dissertation subject (The Life and 
Works of José Fernéndez De Lizardi. By Jefferson Rea Spell. Philadelphia, 
1931). And the execution deserves praise as well. Mr. Spell has produced a 
book at once readable and scholarly. For the first time we have in English a 
full biography of Lizardi and a judicious evaluation of his literary works. 
The bibliography adds much to that already provided by Gonzalez Obregén. 
The task was especially difficult in the case of an author so fecund as pamphlet- 
eer and journalist. This dissertation proves once more the good use that is 
being made of the Ggrcfa collection by the Spanish faculty of the University 
of Texas.—G. T. N. 


Only four years before his death the late Foulché-Delbose devoted part of 
a number of the Revue hispanique to a bibliography of his great compatriot, 
A. Morel-Fatio. It is fitting that in turn he should be honored posthumously 
in the same way (Bibliografia de R. Foulché-Delbosc. By Isabel Foulché- 
Delbose and Julio Puyol. Madrid, 1931). Foulché-Delbose began to write in 
1888, and the last articles from his pen were published in 1930. All told, 


436 items are listed, ranging from large books to brief reviews, and touching 
almost every aspect of Spanish studies.—G. T. N. 





